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RISE AND FALL OF THE AXIS 


A Unit for This Week 


N 1939, Low, the famous cartoonist, drew the shape of a 
great hand stretched palm up through a break in massed 
clouds, and on the little finger of the hand stood a puny figure 
ranting at God, “You may have begun man — but I, Adolf 


Hitler, will finish him.” The drawing tells much of the arro- . 


gant dream of domination which brought for the whole 
world a nightmare of brutal destruction and chaos. 


HOW TO GET READY 

It is important now with the end of fighting in Europe to 
try to get into focus a long span of events: the ending of 
World War I with the Versailles Treaty, Allied handling 
of relations with defeated Germany, the meteoric rise of 
Nazism, the turning of the tide in the winter of 1942-43, 
and the chaos Europe faces and the hard work ahead. 

Write on the board titles of articles on Germany in earlier 
issues (Dec. 11, Feb. 12, Apr. 2, 23). Ask pupils to refer 
to these as they study “The Job Ahead in Europe.” Assign 
to each pupil library reading on topics listed above. (Why 
Europe Fights, by Walter Millis, is a good reference.) 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Draw a date line on the board, with 1919 at one end, 
1945 at the other. Head it “From Versailles to San Fran- 
cisco.” Call on students to fill in dates and tell why they are 
important. Review the steps by which Hitler rose to power 
within Germany, allied himself with Italy and Japan, over- 
ran Europe, was defeated by the Allies. As dates are filled 
in, discuss Nazi ideas and methods of imposing them, fail- 
ure of the Allied attempts to appease Germany, German 
strategy in the war. Explain that the outcome of the war 
might have been different if Hitler had not made three 
major wrong moves: failed to realize England’s weakness 
after Dunkerque, attacked Russia, alienated the U. S. Don’t 
limit discussion to Germany. Emphasize the idea that V-E 
Day doesn’t mean we can relax the struggle to strengthen 
democracy at home and abroad. 


EXPLORING FURTHER 


(1) Read the Rosenman report on conditions in Europe 
and aid which must come from us. Make a large class chart 
showing what the needs are. (2) Read in the library to 
find out how the Allies dealt with war criminals after World 
War I. (3) Divide class into groups to make a map series 
' showing European changes between 1918-1945.. Leave the 
last one blank to be filled in as boundaries are settled. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


WORLD ORDER WINS BEACHHEAD 


1. On what condition would Russia have withdrawn oppo- 
sition to Argentina’s participation in the Conference? 

2. Why does Russia argue that in world organization 
most power should be held by the great powers? 

3. For Discussion: What amendments to the world organ- 
ization charter have strong support among smal] nations? 

Activity: Watch news reports for voting on important 
issues as they come up at San Francisco, and keep a tally of 
nations for and against them. Try to determine reasons back 
of the stands taken on these issues. 

For Further Reference: “Now or Never,” Bruce Bliven, 
New Republic, May 7, ’45; “Our Founding Fathers at San 
Francisco,” Louis Nizer, N. Y. Times Mag., April 29, °45. 


TRUMAN AT WORK 


1. How has President Truman shown that he intends to 
work closely and directly with Congress? 

2. As head of what Senate Committee did Mr. Truman 
gain experience invaluable to him now as President? 

3. For Discussion: “If Truman stands out among a million 
others, it is . . . by a rare perfection of very common quali- 
ties.” 

Activity: Do some reading in your library and give a 
report on the activities of the Truman Committee. 

For Further Reference: “Harry S. Truman,” Irving Brant, 
New Republic, April 30, May 7; “Democracy Faces Its Test 
in Congress,” T. K. Finletter, N. Y. Times Mag., Apr. 29, ’45. 


EXPLORING THE PAC 


1. In what ways did Shirlen Cook examine the question 
before hé took his stand in favor of PAC? 

2. How did the parent votes on PAC compare with the 
student poll? 

3. For Discussion: How would you answer the parent 
objections to PAC which Shirlen quotes? What others have 
you heard or read? On what is your opinion based? 


FIRST NORSE VOYAGES TO AMERICA 


1. How do the Icelandic sagas explain the first Norse 
settlement in Iceland? 

2. Why was a colony later started in Greenland? 

3. For Discussion: Norsemen conquered Britain centuries 
ago. Since 1940 Norway has lived under Nazi conquerors. 
Compare the effects on the conquerors of their occupation of 
alien land and contact with foreign customs. ° 
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LAST ISSUE OF SCHOOL YEAR 


This is the last issue of Senior Scholastic of the 
school year. The next issue, to be dated September 
17th, will be distributed in time to reach schools 
during the first few days of the Fall term. Teachers 
are advised to place their tentative orders now in 
order to obtain the best possible delivery service on 
the September issues. 

With this issue, No. 16 of Vol. 46, each subscriber 
has received his full complement of issues for which 
he contracted. Despite wartime paper restrictions, 
Senior Scholastic has maintained its long-established 
practice of publishing 32 issues during the school year. 

A Happy Vacation to all. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


In this issue Scholastic is proud to present the winners of 
its annual Awards competition. The young people who won 
the Awards in various divisions for 1945 have demon- 
trated once more that youth is alive to its responsibilities 
and that it is facing them with courage, with vigor, and 
with ingenuity. 

Unfortunately space does not permit the publication here 
ot first prize winners in radio play, literary article, book re- 
view, and autobiography; but from the short story, essay, 
and poetry winners it should be possible to understand how 
very significant is the writing being done by high school 
pupils these days. 

Before going into a detailed study of the selections 
printed in this issue, here are a few questions on the 
Awards in general: 


Discussion Questions: 


1. In looking over the list of winners, notice how many 
sections of the country are represented. On the basis of this 
observation, are you able to arrive at any conclusions about 
the influence of localities on the creative urge? 

2. Among this year’s winners is there any noticeable pre- 
ponderance of either sex? Can you explain this? 

8. How many of the 1945 winners have been winners in 
previous years? 

4. Look over the list of judges. How many of these dis- 
tinguished men and women have you met through the 
pages of this magazine or in your outside reading? 

5. How many of the winners have scored in more than 
one division? 


SHORT STORY — WIND FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


“Any fictional narrative about a group of characters in a 
given setting may be submitted. Unity of effect should be 
achieved. The narrative must be given fictional treatment, 
even if it is based on real people or actual events.” — From 
the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 


Discussion Questions: 


1. Does J. H. Stearns’ story fulfill all the requirements 
stated in the booklet? What additional standards would you 


Be %.. : % 
standards 


set for a short story? Does this story meet 
too? 


which he writes? What indications are there that he a 
have experienced a similar event? 

3. Is the ending of the story logical and natural? Does jt 
satisfy you? 

4. Are the main characters of the story individualized - 
sufficiently? 

5. How would you state the theme or main idea of the 
story, if any? 

6. The style of the narrative is simple and direct. Yet 
there are a number of skillful touches. Point out, if you can, 
examples of effective choice of words, figures of speech. 


ESSAY — PROFILE OF MY AMERICA 


“Familiar essays may be written on any subject and in 
any type of prose. The tone should be informal and may 
be humorous, but the ‘standards of universality, verity, and 
individuality should be present.” 
Awards Rules Booklet. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Discuss Joyce-Anne Lewis’ essay in terms of the above 
requirements. 

2. How many of this writer’s pictures are equally pet-g 
tinent in any part of the country? 

3. How has the writer succeeded in tying all her stray 
images together and maintaining unity? 

4. Does the essay as a whole represent to you an effective 
summing up of the little things which make America? 


POETRY 


Discussion Questions: 


1. What main thought or idea do you get from W.” 


Jerome Marquis’ first prize poem, “Notes from a Non- Par- 
ticipant”? 

2. Can you explain what Jennifer Stevens is trying to 
say in “Never Was Time It Was Not”? 

3. In Frances King’s “The Train Ride,” how do the vari-” 
ous characters and their thoughts contribute to the one 
main idea? 

4. Discuss the idea expressed by Gordon Gray Emerson 
n “Growth vf the Mole.” 


5. Although many of.the poems are in free verse, they” 
show evidences of careful disciplining and meticulous care; 
for rhythm and cadence. Point this out wherever possible; 
but do not overlook the merit of the more regular rhymed 


verse. 





Key to “Semester Review Test on Current Events” 


I. 1-F, 2-T, 3-N, 4-T, 5-N, 6-F, 7-N, 8-T. 

II. l-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b, 7-b, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a. 

Ill. 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-F, ss 6-F, 7-O, 8-O, 9-T, 10-0. 

IV. b, d, e, f, h, j, k, n, s, t. 

V. 10, 6, 8, 1, 2, 9, 3,°4, 7, 5. 

VI. 1-New York, 2-Secretary ot the Navy, 3-Cox, 4-Covernal 


5-1933, 6-Missouri, 7-Kansas City, 8-Pendergast, 9-defense con 


tracts, 10-Hannegan. 


—_—— 
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ALL LINKED TOGETHER 
by Induction Telephone 





or OES 
Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


A railroad engineer in his locomotive cab answering 
1 telephone call from the engineer of another train . . . or from 
the towerman in a railroad signal tower .. . or from the freight 


sonductor in a distant caboose—while his train rolls along. : 
TRAIN TO ENGINE TO 
Not only has that become reality on the Pennsylvania Railroad— TRAIN CABOOSE 


dut installations are now being made on the main line on a big scale. 


[his train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania Railroad 


‘esearch, worked out in conjunction with the Union P ENNSYLVAN IA RAILROAD 
witch and Signal Company. Tested and proved, it adds still 
| jurther to established signaling, communicating @ Deovng Be [aun | 
ind safety devices which make American railroads the 
iafest transportation in the world ! 52,413 entered the Armed Forces 4 752 have given their lives for their Country 





ALLIES BEGIN DIGGING UP ROOTS OF 
NAZISM FOLLOWING GERMAN. SURRENDER 


The job ahead 


INIS to the bloodiest war in human history was written at 

9 o'clock on the morning of May 8, by proclamations 
from President Truman and Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, Marshal Stalin’s proclamation came later, following the 
signing of Unconditional Surrender terms by German of- 
ficers in Berlin, ruined Capital of Hitler’s Slave-State. 

“This is a solemn but a glorious hour,” declared President 
Truman, “I only wish that Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
lived to see this day.” Then he declared that our watchword 
from now on is “work, work and more work,” to win the 
war against Japan, bind up the wounds of the world, and 
build an enduring peace. 

President Truman proclaimed Sunday, May 13, as a day 
of prayer, dedicated to the memory of the men who gave 
their lives for victory. 

Prime Minister Churchill expressed Britain’s gratitude 
to all her Allies, and he pledged that all the Empire’s re- 
sources would be hurled into the Pacific War to smash the 
Japanese tyranny. 

Col. General Gustov Jodl, representing Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, successor to Adolf Hitler, signed the Uncon- 
ditional Surrender Documents at General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s Headquarters in Reims, France. Lieut. General 
Walter B. Smith signed for the Supreme Allied Command. 
French and Russian Generals also signed the historic docu- 


ments, 


We Have Not Yet Won 


Nazi Germany is finished. But the fight against Nazism 
must go on. We still have before us the stupendous task of 
rooting out every last vestige of Hitlerism in Germany 
wherever it survives and under whatever guise it may try to 
reappear. The war is not won until Germany is deprived of 
all power to plunge the world into a new cataclysm. The 
war is not won until the German people are taught that 
Nazi crime does not pay. The will to world conquest must 
be stamped out of their hearts and minds. That will be the 
task of the Allied occupation forces for years ‘to come. Not 
vengeance but justice — and insurance for humanity against 
the rise of some future Fuebrer. 

The German General Staff must be broken up for all time. 
That was decided by the Big Three at Yalta. All German 
industry that can be used for military production must be 
eliminated or controlled. That too was agreed. Also repara- 
tions “in kind” (goods and services) must be paid for dam- 
age caused in the occupied countries. Within the Reich 
itself the Allies are prepared to take over and control for a 
long period all the schools and all media of information. An 
entire nation is to be re-educated in the ways of civilized 
living and thinking. 

Brig. General Rebert A: McClure, chief of the Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Division of the Allied Supreme Headquarters, 
disclosed on May 2 that the first step will be to close down 


. Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The roots must come up! 


all Nazi radio stations, press facilities, publications, theaters, 
motion picture studios, music halls and recording enterprises 
in Germany. They will be replaced at once by Allied mili- 
tary information services, and gradually these will give way 
to German services operated by Germans approved by Allied 
authorities uuder a system of licensing. 


Rounding Up the Rats 


What about those Germans guilty of atrocities, the wanton 
extermination and torture of miillions of defenseless men, 
women and children? “We are determined,” the Ailied lead- 
ers declared, “to bring all war criminals to just and swift 
punishment.” The arch-criminals are no longer a problem. 
The Italian Partisans took care of Mussolini. Hitler and 
Goebbels were reported to have taken their own lives. 

But there are thousands of the smaller fry—the Gestapo | 
men, the Storm Troopers, the prison keepers, the lowly 
officials with their appalling records of savagery. What of 
them? We are committed to the punishment of all criminals, 
both big and little. Their guilt has been proved beyond 
doubt. American Congressmen, press correspondents, our 
soldiers in Germany, have seen the evidence that has 
shocked the world — the death chambers, the extermination 
camps at Dachau, Buchenwald, Maidanek. . . . They have 
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seen for themselves the bodies of untold thousands of vic- 
tims of Nazi mass murders. The criminals of World War I 
escaped justice. The Allied leaders are mindful of this fact 
and are determined that it shall not happen again. President 
Truman reaffirmed that assurance when he appointed As- 
sociate Justice Robert Jackson of the U. S. Supreme Court 
as chief U. S. prosecutor for an international military tribu- 
nal to try war criminals. 

For over a year a War Crimes Commission in London has 
been compiling evidence of atrocities and listing the names 
of the guilty. The information is furnished to it by the 
governments of the countries in which the crimes occurred. 
This includes affidavits of victims and eye-witnesses gath- 
ered in the formerly occupied countries and in Germany. 
Our Army maintains its own War Crimes Office which in 
turn works in close cooperation with the Navy and State 
Department. The evidence collected by them as well as by 
the other Allied armies will all be submitted to the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission which will act as an inter- 
national clearing house. 

According to the Moscow Declaration signed by the three 
principal Allied powers, all Nazis accused of crimes in occu- 
pied countries will be returned to the scene of their guilt 
for punishment under local laws. The international tribunal 
will have authority to try criminals whose offenses have no 
geographical location. The United States, Britain, Russia 
and France, who have occupied portions of the Reich, will 
work out their own methods of dealing with those who 
committed crimes in Germany itself. Finally, there was the 
danger that some of the war criminals might gscape to 


neutral countries. This seems less likely now. Switzerland 
shut its doors to Mussolini and even Franco-ruled Spain 
refused sanctuary to Pierre Laval, the French Quisling. 


Aftermath of Nazism 


But the punishment of these Nazi madmen will not bring 
back to life the millions they have ruthlessly slaughtered. 
Nor will it rebuild the cities they destroyed, nor feed and 
clothe the populations they robbed. There is widespread 
starvation and pestilence. Such is the aftermath of Hitlerism. 

The urgency and magnitude of the problem of feeding 
Europe was sharply emphasized in a detailed report pre- 
sented to President Truman on May 1 by Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman. The report is the result of a mission to the liber- 
ated countries on which he was recently sent by the late 
President Roosevelt. 

“The immediate and long-range economic situations of 
these liberated countries are extremely serious,” says the 
report. “Seven million displaced persons, brought into Ger- 
many from overrun countries as slave labor, will increase its 
seriousness. These people have no source of food of their 
own, and will place a critical burden upon an already 
severely limited food supply. . . . A dangerously low level 
of nutrition generally exists; coal production meets not even 
minimum requirements; ports have suffered great damage 

. railroads, canals and highways have been wholly or 
partially destroyed. . . . Physical destruction of homes and 
“factories is greater than in the last war . . .” 

In his twenty-six point report, Judge Rosenman also out- 

lined steps for meeting needs other than those for food — 


coal, coal-mining equipment, transportation and petroleum. 
He recommended that the United States examine the extent 
to which it can supply to Europe after V-E Day such essen- 
tials as coal, rolling stock and repair parts. 

The report urged that as “part of the peace terms, Ger- 
many shall be compelled to furnish the personnel to remove” 
the deadly mines from the seas adjacent to France and 
Belgium and from farmlands. It also proposes the transfer 
from Germany of movable goods for use in the liberated 
countries. 


They Need Our Help 
“Since allocation of civilian supplies to liberated countries- 
will cut into the ration of the American consumer,” Judge 
Rosenman said, “a widespread campaign should be under- 
taken to inform the American people of the gravity of the 


needs of our Allies in liberated Europe.” 


Thus victory in Europe brings on new responsibilities. It 
calls for added sacrifices on our part to aid a continent 
shattered by years of tyranny and war. There can be no let- 
down in our efforts. It will take almost as much of our 
resources to keep Europe liberated as it did to liberate 
Europe. 

Great as our triumph is on the European continent, offi- 
cials say we must not lose track of the fact that the global 
battle is only half won. We still have a war to win in the 
Pacific, a war against a formidable and treacherous foe. 
We have reached the half-way mark, NoW for the last 
stretch. Tyranny is doomed. A new world is in the making — 
a world where men can live free from want and fear. 


Press Association 
Partners in crime. Three days after his puppet, Musso- 
lini, was executed by Italian Partisans, Adolf Hitler 
died among the ruins of his Nazi-German slave state. 
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Exploring 


I" was in early October of 1944 that 
the election campaigns began to 
gain momentum. Many issues were be- 
ing raised by both parties. Taxes, for- 
eign policy, the winning of the war and 
the winning of the peace. 

It was soon noticed however that 
there was one issue that was hotter 
than the rest. It was the hottest. This 
was the Political Action Committee of 
the C1O. Hundreds of newspaper ar- 
ticles were devoted to this organization 
—some denunciatory, some filled with 
praise. Seeing this situation develop, I 
decided to find out all I could about 
the PAC. What was it? Why is it? Is 
it radical or communistic? Is it harmful 
or beneficial to Labor? 

I went first to the local PAC head- 
quarters to collect some material on the 
subject and to get a few of the answers. 
Here I was received with an air of 
“Welcome, friend!” seldom experienced 
by a high-schooler delving into adult 
affairs. 

Within a few weeks I was in posses- 
sion of many articles, pamphlets and 
editorials concerning the PAC. Next I 
began a collection of material opposing 
the PAC. I divided this material into 
separate groups according to the sub- 
ject matter. I then arranged each of 
these groups to correspond with the 
PAC material which disputed it. 

I soon found that there were other 
students who were interested in the 
PAC, They, too, were asking questions. 
They, too, wanted to know more about 
this organization. 

One of the English teachers here at 
Harper, confronted with many of these 
inquiries, decided to devote one of her 
class periods to a free discussion of the 
PAC. Finding that I was in possession 
of this collection she asked me to attend 
this discussion as a guest. 

I entered this discussion as an advo- 
cate of the PAC. The goal I had in 
mind when I started this project was to 
get facts on PAC and thus be able to 
form an opinion that I could feel was 
based on something more than preju- 
dice. After weeks of collecting, reading 
and studying all the material — pro and 
con — I felt ready to make a decision. I 
was in favor of the PAC and its pro- 
gram and I entered the discussion with 
a full realization of this. 
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the PAC 


The discussion continued through 
three class periods. The original plan 
was to devote only one period to the 
discussion, but interest proved to be 
at such a point that the time had to be 
extended. 

Bear in mind that this was a free dis- 
cussion. Any member of the class could 
stand up and state his views or take is- 
sue with another student. In this way 
many interesting points were brought 
out and some brain-teasing questions 
were asked. Some of the more apathetic 
students who had assumed a “Who 
Cares?” attitude were many times jolted 
into stating their opinions by a fellow- 
classmate’s challenge. As the discussion 
went on more and more students en- 
tered into it. Being, as I said before, an 
advocate of the PAC, the final results of 
the whole thing pleased me. 

The teacher had taken a poll of the 
classroom on November 2 to find out 
how many were in favor of and how 
many were opposed to the PAC. In this 
poll of thirty-six students of the class, 
nineteen of the votes cast were counted 
as “unfavorable to the PAC.” These 
nineteen votes represented approxi- 
mately fifty-three per cent of the class. 

Nine of the students favored the PAC 
and eight marked their ballots in the 
“Don’t know” column. The nine stu- 
dents voting “Yes” represented twenty- 
five per cent of the class. The eight 
“Don’t know’s” represented twenty-two 
per cent. 

On November 15 another poll was 
taken. This time seventeen votes were 
unfavorable, fourteen were favorable, 
and five still insisted that they just 
didn’t know. 

Five persons, then, had changed their 
opinions; two of them being converts 
fromthe “No’s” and three enlisted from 
the ranks of the “Don’t know’s.” This 
change represents fourteen per cent of 
of the total class opinion. This figure is 
not too impressive at first glance. 

But if one stops to think a moment 
and consider some of the factors of the 
situation it will deepen his appreciation 
of this figure. First, consider the time 
used.-If more time had been available 
for discussion I am sure that the per- 
centage of change would have been 
much higher. 

Second, let us consider the time ot 


FIRST PRIZE, 
CURRENT EVENTS AWARD | 


By SHIRLEN E. COOK, 16 


Harper High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Ethel Parker 


poll-taking. In this case the final poll 
was not taken until almost two weeks 
after the discussion was ended. During 
this long period of time many of the 
students were inclined to forget many 
of the points that had been brought out 
in the discussion and so tended to over- 
look certain important facts. 

Third and last, let us consider pa- 
rental influence. Thinking that it might 
be interesting to note the similarity of 
a poll taken of the parents and the poll 
taken of the students, I asked the class 
to make a poll of their parents. 

I found a marked resemblance be- 
tweén the two polls. Altogether, eighty 
votes were cast in the parent poll. (Some 
in-laws were counted.) Of these eighty, 
forty-eight did not approve of the PAC, 
while twenty-four did. The forty-eight 
votes unfavorable to the PAC represent- 

“ed fifty-nine per cent of the parent 
group. The twenty-four votes repre- 
sented thirty per cent. Eight of the 
parents would not state their views and 
were considered the same as the “Don’t 
know’s” in the student group. 

Notice that the only real difference 
in the two polls is in the “Don’t know” 
group. In the parents’ group, as would 
be expected, this group is much smaller. 
The percentage subtracted from this 
group is divided almost equally be- 
tween the other two groups. 

Being an advocate of the PAC, I find 
the reasons for the, answers given by 

(Concluded on page 7) 


Courtesy of CIO Political Action Committee 
Poster used by PAC to encourage cit- 
izens to register, vote in elections. 
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Statue of Leif Erikson at the Iceland ex- 
hibit of the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. The route followed by Erikson is 
shown on the large shield. 


HERE is a deep-sea island off the 

coast of Maine, called Monhegan. It 
is a Spartan island and on it can be 
found a Spartan inscription. This Mon- 
hegan-Mananas Inscription, as it is 
called, is hacked into a boulder on a 
flat space about four feet long. The 
characters, Runic in style, are angular 
and stiff; time has not effaced their sim- 
plicity. Only recently were they trans- 
lated: “Aunir hewed this legend in the 
year 39.” Some authorities believe this 
inscription proved that Norsemen land- 
ed on the Atlantic coast. 

The Icelandic Sagas tell of many 
events. ... 

It was a sparkling autumn day, such 
as can be found only along the rugged 
coast of Maine. There were no human 
beings; there had been none since time 
began. Only the gulls yucked in the 
cove. Suddenly, an open longboat 
swung around the promontory, and 
glided into the snug harbor, its rainbow- 
hued sail and colorful side shields mak- 
ing a vivid contrast to the stern shores. 

Leif Erikson was pleased. His voyage 
had been successful; he was the first 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


The First 
Norse Voyages 
to America 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


By RICHARD L. CASTNER, 17 


Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease 


explorer to set foot on the western con- 
tinent. Leif and his warriors did not 
stay long, as they wished to explore 
this new land further. Sailing down the 
coastline, Leif was so entranced that he 
decided to spend the winter in this 
place. His men soon had completed the 
erection of two sturdy huts. During the 
winter months Leif kept his men busy 
cutting the virgin timber which was 
sorely needed back in Greenland. 

One day Tyrker, a German on the 
voyage, discovered many grape-bearing 
vines along a trail. In consequence of 
this discovery, Leif named his new con- 
tinent Vinland. When he sailed back to 
Greenland, in 1001, his boat also con- 
tained, in addition to the timber, huge 
bunches of grapes. 

His loaded boat was cutting a straight 
gray swath through the sea as it headed 
into the murky distance where Green- 
land lay. The creaking of the ropes put 
Leif into a reflective mood. He thought 
of the events that had preceded his ex- 
pedition. .. . 

In 872 Harold Haarfager, or Harold 
the fairhaired one, had succeeded in 
uniting the Scandinavian countries. It 
is said that he did this at the insistence 
of a certain young woman who would 
not marry him until he reigned over a 
large territory. 

His rule dissatisfied one Ingulf, a 
nobleman, so in 874 this Ingulf started 
the settlement of Iceland by founding 
Reykjavik, now the capital. During the 


next hundred years, the Northmen col- 
onized this island extensively, until, in 
984, a good sized population resided 
there. It was at this time that Erik the 
Red, Leif’s father, emigrated from Nor- 
way. This was the expedient thing to 
do, for he had murdered a man. Shortly 
after arriving at Reykjavik, he married 
Thorhild, and to them Leif Erikson was 
born. Being, apparently, of a quarrel- 
some nature, Erik was soon in another 
argument, and had to move again. 

This time Erik landed on the coast 
of a large island which he named 
Greenland, for he believed people 
would settle there if the territory had a 
good name. He was accompanied by a 
group of followers, among whom was 
a man named Heriulf Bardson. This 
Bardson had a boy named Biame 
(Bjarni) who was a trader. It was 
Biarne’s habit to spend every other 
winter with his father. Returning from 
a voyage, he found that his father had 
moved from his old home; consequently, 
he started to follow Heriulf to Green- 
land, but was blown from his course 
and lost his way in the fog. By the 
time the weather cleared he found him- 
self sailing close to a flat, heavily wood- 
ed shore, which did not correspond to 
what he had been told of Greenland. 
Therefore he did not land, but merely 
sailed along the coast for some distance. 
Turning about, he retraced his course 
until he reached Greenland. Thus was 
Biarne Heriulfson the first man to see 
the shores of the new world. 

When he told his story to his father, 
the latter censured him for not explor- 
ing the land. Naturally the story trav- 
eled until soon it was common knowl- 
edge. When Leif Erikson heard it his 
curiosity was aroused. He _ bought 
Biarne’s ship and set out with thirty-five 
men to investigate. 

The investigation had been highly 
successful. Did not his loaded boat at- 
test to that? Moreover, he had left two 
sturdy lodges at the settlement, Leifs- 
budir, which could be used as a base 
by the next party. 

Leif gave his vessel to his brother 
Thorwald, who promptly set sail in 
1002 to explore Leif’s country further 
to the south. The next spring he coasted 
along until he reached a cape where he 
damaged the bottom of his ship. Be- 
cause of this accident, he named the 
cape Kealarness (Keel-cape). It was a 
little bit to the south of this cape that 
he found three boats drawn up onto 
the beach. Investigating, he found three 
men under each boat. In the battle 
which ensued the Vikings killed eight 


(Concluded-on page 7) 
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EXPLORING THE PAC 
(Concluded from page 5) 


adults to be very disappointing and 
alarming. It means one thing. It means 
that the public is sorely lacking in the 
information and knowledge needed to 
be a useful citizen. This means that if 
the PAC wants to exist very long it 
must give more attention to explaining 
itself and its aims. 

For instance, there is the lady who 
wrote “Support given to one party by 
any labor organization: is dangerous.” 
How right that lady was! But what she 
didn’t know was that the PAC did not 
support only, one party. If that lady 
knew that the PAC endorsed candidates 
of both parties, depending on the candi- 
date’s record, she might not condemn 
the PAC on that point. And by “record” 
is not meant his Labor record alone, but 
also his record on farm legislation, for- 
eign-policy legislation, price-control 
legislation. 

Then, there is the man who said “Poli- 
tics is dirty.” How right he was! But 
then he added “so let’s stay out of it 
till it’s cleaned up.” All this fellow needs 
is a good talk with his wife. She could 
tell him that nothing was ever “cleaned 
up” by talking about it and “staying out 
of it.” As long as a politician has to be 
crooked to get into office he will be 
crooked, 

Many people argue that the mar at 
the top of PAC should not be allowed to 
pick candidates for election all over the 
country, and thus become a one-man 
controller of millions of votes. This. is 
a strong argument. The man at the top 
shouldn’t be allowed the last word. And 
he isn’t. Each local chooses the candi- 
dates to be supported in the election. 
This regional system protects the PAC 
from one-man control. If ever the locals 
are denied this right to pick their own 
candidates, the local groups will revolt. 

Other citizens fear the PAC because 
of its tremendous power. The PAC can 
well decide the election of a President. 
With such power, if the PAC ever em- 
barked onto a road of selfish interest it 
could ruin the nation. But the PAC pro- 
gram is a wide one, which seeks to aid 
not only the laborer but the farmer and 
the business man. 

If ever the PAC reverts to a one- 
sided program, designed to enrich a 
few at the expense of the many, it will 
not live long. This is the way American 
democracy operates. Whenever an or- 
ganization starts down a narrow, sel- 
fish path it soon is “stepped on” by the 
people. This has been done before and, 
if necessary, it can be done again. 
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Current Events Awards 


(All Prizes in War Bonds or Stamps) 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SHIRLEN E. COOK, 17, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Ethel Parker. 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
RITA CULVER, 18, Beatrice (Neb.) Senior H. S., 
Teacher, Virginia Crawford. 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 


CLAIRE PAUL JONES, 17, Point Loma H. S., 
San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Robert Eklund, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Norman LeRoy Pedelty, Grand Haven H. S., 
Ferrysburg, Mich. Teacher, Virginia Rock. 

Mary Robinson, 17, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Janice Mott, 18, West Rockford (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lois Dilley. 

Theresa Lynch, 18, Mt. St. Ursula Academy, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mother Mary Dolores. 


Historical Article Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


RICHARD L. CASTNER, 17, Deering H. S., Port- 
land, Me. Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


MARY ANNE GRAFF, 16, Beatrice (Neb.) Sen- 
ior H. S. Teacher, Clara A. Johnson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 
PAT JENNEY, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S. 


“Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Robert A. Smith, 18, Laconia (N. H.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Muriel S. Kendrick. 

Beverly Collins, 17, Corvallis (Ore.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ethel Ranney. 

Nancy Johnson, 15, Highland Park (Ill.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Edith Morgan. 

Peggy Anne Munoz, 18, Caesar Rodney H. S. 
Wyoming, Del. Teacher, Mrs. W. P. Brown. 

Margaret Smith, 17, Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Richard K. Corbin. 


NORSE VOYAGES 
(Concluded from page 6) 


of the savages, but one escaped. The 
next day the savage returned with 
many of his comrades who succeeded 
in mortally wounding Thorwald, though 
they did not annihilate the expedition. 
In obedience to Thorwald’s wishes, his 
men buried him on this spot and named 
it Krossanes. 

In 1006 Thorstein Erikson, another 
brother, made an unsuccessful attempt 
to reach Vinland. Thorfinn Karlsefne 
had better luck, and in 1007 he started 
a colony near Kealarness. 

The ruins which have been uncov- 
ered along the coast of Massachwsetts 
are thought to be the remains of this 
colony. However, there is some contro- 
versy among archeologists as to which 
colony was the original one. The afore- 
mentioned ruins at Merrymeeting Bay, 
near Monhegan, to my mind seem to be 
the remains of the original settlement, 
for those near Nantucket are thought to 
be of a later date and would indicate 
southward expansion of the Norsemen. 

Where did these Norsemen go? Ec- 
clesiastical records state there was a 
large colony called Norumbega on the 
site of Vinland as late as 1350. In fact, 
Pope Paschal II is recorded as having 
ordained one Erik Gunpsson bishop of 
Greenland and Vinland. Whether these 
Vikings simply sailed back to their 
ancient homelands, or whether they 
were killed off by the savages, is a mat- 
ter shrouded in the misty “depths of 
antiquity. Why was Vinland forgotten? 
My own conjecture is that Europe as a 
whole was interested in the Crusades 
and that the Renaissance had not yet 
sufficiently awakened man’s curiosity 
toward the West. ‘ 
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Judges in the Social Studies Division 


(Current Events and Historical Article Awards) 


Henry S. Commager 


Columbia University 


Frank Kingdon 


Radio Commentator 


Howard E. Wilson 
Harvard University 
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No difficulties were encountered. It was only when a 
motion was introduced to make the chief representative of 
the host nation — U. S. Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius — permanent president of the Conference that the 
delegates faced their first hurdle. Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov, head of the Russian delegation, objected to the 
motion. He finally agreed to a compromise whereby Secre- 
tary Stettinius would serve as chairman of the Executive 
and Steering Committees while the presidency of the plenary 
sessions would be rotated among the Foreign Ministers of 
the four sponsoring powers — Britain, China, Russia and the 
United States. 

On another controversial issue, Russia won the round. 
Her request for three votes in the General Assembly — one 
for the Soviet Union as a whole and one each for the repub- 
lics of White Russia and the Ukraine — was promptly and 
unanimously approved by the Steering Committee and the 
plenary session of all 46 nations. A few days later the 
Ukrainian and White Russian delegations were seated with- 
out opposition. 


World Order Wins ‘‘Beachhead" 


«-armack in Christian Science Monitor 


HORTLY betore his death, President Roosevelt was asked 

what this country would do if any great power refused 

to go along with our program for international organization. 

“I do not think that will happen,” he replied, “but if it did, 

we must go ahead anyway.” The late President was right. 

It did not happen. The San Francisco Conference attests to 
the correctness of his prediction. 

To get a clear picture of what has been happening in the 
Golden Gate city, it is necessary to strike a balance between 
what has already been accomplished and what still remains 
to be done. 

The signal achievement of the Conterence to date is that 
it got itself organized. It won a “beachhead” and is now 
getting down to the main business of creating an inter- 
national security organization. And the problems that re- 
main — great as they are — are no more difficult than those 
already settled. 

Organization Work 


A Steering Committee was set up composed of the chair- 
men of all the forty-six participating delegations. This Com- 
mittee, in turn, elected fourteen members to the all-impor- 
tant Executive Committee. The membership of this latter 
group consists of the chiefs of the delegations from the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China and France — the five 
so-called “permanent members” of the proposed Security 
Council; and from nine of the “middle” and “small” powers 
— Brazil, Canada, Australia, Czechoslovakia, The Nether- 
lands, Mexico, Yugoslavia, Iran and Chile. The highest 
authority of the Conference is, however, the “plenary ses- 
sion” — the full gathering of all the delegations. 


Organization work completed: delegates 
take up the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 


The knotty Argentine issue was not settled so easily. It 
led to the first out-in-the-open battle of the Conference. 
Lined up as leaders of the conflicting forces were Secretary 
Stettinius, who favored Argentina’s admission, and Com- 
missar Molotov, who opposed it. The Soviet Minister fought 
the Argentine invitation‘ vigorously, but the plenary session 
voted to admit Argentina immediately. 

The vote on Argentina is worth studying. Those who 
voted for postponing the question of inviting Argentina 
were Russia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
New Zealand and Iran. 

There is nothing unusual about Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, lining up with their friend, Russia. But such is not 
the case with Greece, whose government is anti-Communist 
and supposed to be under British influence; nor with Norway 
and Belgium, which are assumed to belong in the so-called 
Western democratic bloc..But perhaps most surprising was 
to find New Zealand, a British Dominion, in this group. It 
seems to disprove previously made assertions that the British 
Empire will vote as a unit on all issues. An equally sig- 
nificant development was that China, also not too friendly 
with Russia, abstained from voting on the Argentine ques- 
tion. 


Argentina and Poland 


What was the core of the dispute about Argentina? Molo- 
tov’s position was that “the Argentine’s only role has been 
to participate on the side of the common enemy.” He quoted 
from the statement made by former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull on December 7, 1944, that Argentina was the 
fascist headquarters in this hemisphere. 
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Secretary Stettinius, on the other hand, maintained that 
the American republics “earnestly desire to have Argentina 
here with them in San Francisco. The United States Gov- 
ernment is in entire accord with this desire of her sister 


republics.” He was supported in his stand by Foreign Min- | 


ister Eden of Britain, and the Latin American delegations. 

Behind the Argentine dispute lurked the vexing Polish 
question. The Soviet delegation was willing not to oppose 
the invitation of Argentina to the Conference provided a 
similar invitation was extended to the Russian-sponsored 
Lublin government of Poland. This, however, was unaccept- 
able to the majority of the delegations. They felt that it 
would violate the Yalta decisions which declared that the 
Lublin regime “be organized on a broader democratic basis 
with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad.” 

Although rebuffed by the Conference on his attempts to 
keep Argentina out and bring the Lublin Poles in, Commissar 
Molotov, according to informed sources, showed “no signs 
of sulkiness or pique.” He assured Secretary Stettinius that 


{ San Francisco 


he wanted the Conference to succeed and that he would 
cooperate in its labors. Because of the defeat of Germany, 
Commissar Molotov and British Foreign Secretary Eden 
were recalled to their respective capitals. But they left 
instructions to guide the work of their delegations at San 
Francisco. 

With these two hottest of hot potatoes — Argentina and 
Poland — finally disposed of, the delegates buckled down to 
important work. In a spirit of harmony they speedily ap- 
proved the creation of four commissions to handle the busi- 
ness of the Conference and established under them twelve 
committees to study specific problems. The four commissions 
and their chairmen are: Commission on General Provisions 
— Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium; Commission on General 
Assembly — Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts of the Union of 
South Africa; Commission on Security Council — Trygve Lie 
of Norway; and, Commission on Judicial (world court) 
Organization — Carraciolo Parra Perez of Venezuela. 


Small vs. Big Powers 


With the organizational work out of the way, the Con- 
ference took up the main job: approval — with or without 
amendments — of the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Many smaller 
nations offered amendments seeking to give them more 
authority in the proposed world organization. They empha- 
sized that the big powers should serve the world, not rule it. 

The Big Four believes that since the big powers alone 
have the force necessary to prevent future wars they should 
also have the most power in the world organization. Each 
time someone mentioned a small nation during the Yalta 
conference of the Big Three, Stalin is reported to have said: 
“How many divisions and guns does it have?” 

It appeared, however, that the big and small powers were 
in agreement at San Francisco that the Dumbarton Oaks 
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Acme 
Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of Philippine 
delegation, urges delegates to work for lasting peace. 
At upper right is Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov. 


plan should be discussed freely and amended if necessary. 
Here are some of the main points up for argument: 

Veto power. The small nations reluctantly agreed that the 
Big Five members of the Security Council should have a 
veto power over action against an aggressor nation. But they 
objected to the Big Five’s “hidden veto,” whereby any one 
of the Big Five, not a party to a dispute, can prevent 
attempts to settle it by conciliation or arbitration. 

Assembly and Council. Several amendments were offered 
to increase the powers of the Assembly and restrict the 
authority of the Security Council. Spokesmen of small na- 
tions particularly want the Assembly to be kept informed 
on the actions taken by the Council when a dispute is being 
discussed. 

World court. Spokesmen of small nations believe every 
effort should be made to get all countries to submit disputes 
to the world court for speedy settlement. 

Amendments. The small nations have criticized the fact 
that no amendments can be made to the present world 
organization charter except by the unanimous consent of 
the Big Five members of the Security Council. While dis- 
cussing this point, Deputy Prime Minister Francis M. Forde 
of Australia turned to Prime Minister Eden, who earlier had 
urged the delegates to complete their work in four weeks. 
“We appeal,” said Mr. Forde, “to all countries and especially 
to the great powers not to shrink from making improvements 
in the charter merely because a little more time and a little 
more trouble will be required.” 

Clearly, there are many problems to be solved. But the 
United Nations’ Conference is moving toward its goal—a 
world security organization for peace and justice. 
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E HAVE heard so much since Mr. Roosevelt’s death 

about the “end of an era” that the nation might well 

get an impression of the Truman Administration as 
starting in a colorless void without personality or character 
of its own. President Truman has swiftly Uispelled this illu- 
sion. At his very first press conference he displayed a firm- 
ness of tone and manner that reveals his ability and his pur- 
pose to create a distinct executive pattern of his own. 

In the course of this initial conference, Mr. Truman was 
applauded several times for his answers to questions — an 
unusual happening. Why some 300-odd newspaper men and 
women should marvel at the quick mastery he showed over 
the situation is a surprise to those who have followed Mr. 
Truman’s career as chairman of the Truman investigating 
committee. He has always run his show with crisp energy 
and great clarity of manner. 

It was natural, under the tragic and dramatic circum- 
stances of his induction into office, for him to begin unob- 
trusively. Like every other citizen he was stunned by what 
had happened. He realized better than anyone else how 
much he has to learn —and learn quickly —in order to 
carry on the unfinished tasks which Mr. Roosevelt laid down. 


Measuring His Big Job 


But now, as the succeeding weeks pile up their burdens 
and war’s approaching end brings the stupendous problems 
of peace before the nation, Harry Truman knows the nature 
and scope of his job. And he has set about its accomplish- 
ment in a way that already has heartened those who felt 
Mr. Roosevelt’s loss was irreparable at this momentous pe- 
riod in the world’s history. 

He will carry out the policies and program of his great 
predecessor in all matters affecting the peace, and our role 
in the planning of United Nations postwar security. A few 
voices have been lifted expressing the idea that with Roose- 
velt gone we would return, in the Harding-Coolidge tradi- 
tion, to prewar isolationism. 

Mr. Truman, in the months ahead, will disappoint any 


Acme 
President Truman’s first press conference in the circular 
executive office of the White House. Roosevelt gadgets no 
longer ornament the desk, on which are only necessary tools. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Truman at Work 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


such expectations. He knows that every voter who marked 
his ballot for Roosevelt and Truman declared, by doing so, 
that in the event of any misfortune which would elevate Mr. 
Truman to the White House he would basically carry on 
the same policies on major matters as his chief. 


Close Relations with Congress 


But there are some important ways in which this new 
Administration will differ from the Roosevelt regime. Mr. 
Truman gave a clue to one major change at his opening 
press conference, when he announced that his meetings with 
the press would take place once a week instead of bi-weekly 
as had been Mr. Roosevelt’s practice. 

This means that Mr. Truman — with his senatorial ex- 
perience to draw upon — intends to make a close alignment 
between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
Government. He will not use the press conference to channel 
news in the way Mr. Roosevelt did. He will prefer to make 
Congress, in many instances, the first recipient. 

Mr. Roosevelt often used the conference as heavy artillery 
to shell the opposition to Administration programs through 
favorable advance front-page publicity. Mr. Truman was on 
the receiving end of these tactics and he knows that much 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to work in harmony with Congress 
was because of his methods. Hence, he has taken this im- 
portant step to emphasize the close and coordinate relation 
which the White House bears to Congress and to indicate 
that he intends to promote this relation. 


His Record a Yardstick 


In answer to several questions of policy at his first press 
conference, Mr. Truman suggested the inquirer look up his 
Senate speeches and votes on the issue involved. That is an 
excellent way in which we can see what manner of man 
Mr. Truman is as a public official. My personal yardstick 
will continue to be Mr. Truman’s consistently vigorous hew- 
ing to the line in his chairmanship of the Senate investigating 
committee on war production. 

It has been my conviction that while Mr. Roosevelt yielded 
to National Committee chairman Hannegan and other “prac- 
tical” politicians in agreeing to endorse Harry S. Truman at 
Chicago, the President definitely knew his man. I am sure 
Mr. Roosevelt considered he was endorsing the nomination 
of the Truman who handled the Senate investigation and 
that this was the real Truman. Mr. Roosevelt himself had 
played practical politics often enough to know that Truman 
might be supported by a Pendergast in St. Louis or a Kelly 
in Chicago — yet in Washington he would take orders from 
no source other than his own conscience. 
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(Based on Senior Scholastic, Vol. 46, February to May, 1945, inclusive; key to answers in Teacher Edition) 
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|. CHART-READING QUIZ 


Mark each statement T (true) F 
(false) or N (no evidence). 


1. People ate less ice cream in 1924 
than at any time since. (_ ) 

2. More cheese was eaten in 1943 
than in 1933. ( ) 

3. All hard cheeses are rationed. (__) 

4, Butter consumption declined by 
one-third between 1924 and 1943. (_ ) 

5. This was caused by wartime ra- 
tioning. ( ) 

6. Milk consumption increased stead- 
ily from 1924 to 1943. ( ) 

7. Milk is a basic wartime food. 


8. Milk consumption in 1943 was 
187 quarts per capita. ( ) 


ll. HISTORY PAST AND PRESENT 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase, 

1. When a President dies, the office 
of Vice President is filled by: (a) the 
President of the Senate; (b) the Sec- 
retary of State; (c) no one. 

2. The Populist Party in the U. S. 
demanded: (a) a farm relief program; 
(b) abolition of income taxes; (c) un- 
limited immigration. 

3. The. first peace-time conscription 
occurred under President: (a) Lincoln; 
(b) Wilson; (c) Roosevelt: 

4. The Muscle Shoals bill was passed 
during the administration of: (a) Cool- 
idge; (b)-Hoover;: (c) Roosevelt. 

5. Regulation of railroads and busi- 
ness dates back to the 1887: (a) Pen- 
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dleton Act; (b) Elkins Act; (c) Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

6. The Court of International Jus- 
tice (1920-1939) was in: (a) Geneva; 
(b) the Hague; (c) London. 

7. From the 18th century until 1918 
Latvia was part of: (a) Poland; (b) 
Russia; (c) Lithuania. 

8. For a time after the Russian 
Revolution Bessarabia was the Repub- 
lic of: (a) Moldavia; (b) Moravia; (c) 
Macedonia. 

9. Austrian’ independence was prom- 
ised by decision of the conference at: 
(a) Cairo; (b) Moscow; (c) Teheran. 

10. Dumbarton Oaks plans provide 
that action to settle disputes be taken 
by the: (a) Council; (b) Assembly; 
(c) Secretary General. 


iil. HOMEFRONT NEWS 


Indicate whether each statement is 
true (T), false (F), or a matter of 
opinion (O). 

1. The U. S. Government has prom- 
ised Lend-Lease aid to rebuild post- 
war Europe. . 

2. Wage contracts between coal op- 
erators and the U.M.W. must be ap- 
proved by the O.P.A. 

3. It is illegal for railroad unions 
holding employer contracts to refuse 
membership to Negroes. 

4, Rationing will end on V-E day. 

5. The number of chain-stores de- 
creased steadily during the pre-war 
decade. 

6. The President has announced a 
50% cut-back in O.P.A. personnel. 


7. Racial discrimination cannot be 
eliminated by legal action. 

8. Tariff cuts endanger a nation’s 
standard of living. 

9. The first state anti-discrimination 
bill was passed by New York. 

10. Federal centralization means the 
weakening of state and local govern- 
ments, 


IV. SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE ? 
Check the nations which attended. 


(a) Austria (k) Iraq 

(b) Brazil (1) Ireland 

(c) Bulgaria (m) Lithuania 
(d) Chile (n) Philippies 
(e) Cuba (o) Portugal 
(£) Czechoslovakia (p) Romania 
(g) Denmark (q) Sweden 
(h) Ethiopia (r) Switzerland 
(i) Finland (s) Turkey 

(j) India (t) Yugoslavia 


V. WHO’S WHO 


Match items in the left-hand column 
with those in the right. 


1. Villa-Lobos ( ) 4-Star seni 
( ) war correspondent 
pen Began ( ). former U. S. 
. Zapp Admiral 
. Lloyd George ( ) voy to Turkey 
. Snyder ( ) N.Y. Assemblyman 
Pyle ( ) propaganda 
official 
(_ ) late British Premier 
( ) Chamber of 
I Commerce head 
a ( ) Federal Loan 
. Somervell Administrator 


Vi. TWO PRESIDENTS 
Complete each statement. 
1. “F.D.R.” was born in the state 


. Johnston 


Sims 


OOAADAA Pw 


_ 
o 


of 





2. Wilson appointed him Assistant 





8. In 1920 he was Democratic run- 
ning mate with 
4. In 1928 he was elected _-__ 








. He became President in ‘ 
. Truman was born in the state of 





. He entered politics in the town of 





8. He was. made county judge by po- 
litical boss 

9. In 1941 he headed a Senate com- 
mittee investigating 

10. His Vice-Presidential 
was urged by Chairman 








nomina- 
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U. S. $. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Press Association 


Water begins to fill giant drydock as U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
one of world’s two largest, fastest aircraft carriers, is christened. 


In-the great concrete building 
dock before me stood the sec- 
ond of the two largest, fastest, 
and mightiest aircraft carriers 
in the world. 

For 17 months, thousands of 
men and women had worked to 
build her. They had laid her 
keel, raised her steel ribs, 
welded her decks and riveted 
her bulkheads. 

There was still much to be 
done — guns to install, and a 
honeycomb of compartments 
which must be made livable. 

But the immense steel hull 
—as long as a 72-story sky- 
scraper — was complete. A ship 
was ready to be named. 

Christening a warship is a 
thrilling event. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard, in 
New York City, where this 
super-carrier had been built, 
was gaily decked in bunting and 
streamers. An honor guard of 
500 Marine veterans snapped to 
salute, and bands played, as 
high Army and Navy officials 
arrived on the scene. 

As they stepped out of their 
cars, I recognized Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal, 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Chief of Staff General George 
C. Marshall, and many others. 

Beside me, newsreel cameras 
were grinding away. Flashlight 
bulbs exploded _ blindingly. 





Suddenly, a hush fell over the 
thousands of men and women 
who “were watching. Then, 
swelling with warmth and emo- 
tion, applause filled the air. 

This tribute was for no gen- 
eral or admiral. It was for a 
tall, graceful woman dressed in 
deep mourning — Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

All eyes were upon her as 
she gravely walked on to the 
platform which had _ been 
erected beneath the overhang- 
ing bow of the giant carrier. 

With quiet dignity, Mrs. 
Roosevelt thanked the Navy for 
honoring the late President by 
giving the new carrier his name. 
(It originally was to be named 
the U.S.S. Coral Sea.) 

She said, “I know that my 
husband would have felt very 


keenly and appreciated the. 


thought of having this super 
carrier given his name. It’s no 
secret that he loved the Navy, 
and would have liked always to 
be associated with it. He’ would 
watch this ship with great pride. 
I pray God to bless this ship 
and its personnel, and keep 
them safe, and “bring them 
home victorious.” 

It is a ship worthy of the 
late President’s name. 

Like its sister ship, the Mid- 
way — the first of the world’s 
two largest, fastest carriers to 





be launched — the U.S.S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt weighs 45,000 
tons and will mount guns up to 
5 inches in bore. There is a 
third ship in this class now un- 
der construction. 

These three carriers will each 
carry into combat about eighty- 
twin-engined planes of a type 
so new they have not yet seen 
action. 

When completely equipped, 
the U. S. S. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will cost an _ estimated 
$90,000,000. 

No exact figures can be given 
as to the size of her immense 
flight deck, which I visited 
later. A Navy officer told me it 
is large enough to permit 22 
regulation - court basketball 
games to be played on it at 
the same time. 

More than 3,000 officers and 
men will serve aboard the 
U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Her commandig officer will be 
Captain Apollo Soucek of Med- 
ford, Oklahoma, formerly ex- 
ecutive officer of the Hornet. 

Unlike most ships, the U.S.S. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was not 
launched down greased build- 
ing ways into the river. In- 
stead, she was named in the 
drydock in which she was 
built. 

She was christened by Mrs. 
John H. Towers, of Coronado, 
California, the wife of Vice 
Admiral John H. Towers. 

As water was admitted to the 





The “bubble chaser” 
is the navigator. In or- 
der to get a star “fix” 
with his octant, he must 
first level the bubble in 
the instrument. In rough 
air, a navigator is actu- 
ally a “bubble chaser.” 














drydock through a dozen four- 
teen-inch pumps, Mrs. Towers 
was given the. traditional bot- 
tle of champagne. More and 
more water poured in — until, 
finally, it lapped at the keel of 
the super-carrier. 

At that moment, Mrs. *Tow- 
ers hurled the champagne bot- 
tle against the ship. As it 
smashed into splinters, she said, 
“I christen thee Franklin D. 
Roosevelt!” 

Cheers rose from thousands of 
throats. All over the shipyard, 
other ships let loose a mighty 
chorus of whistles. 


Wide World 


Radio-controlled model plane is used to tow targets for anti-aircraft 
artillery practice. Soldiers are testing the radio controls for take-off. 
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The gunsight that “thinks” faster 


than humans... or Japs! 


N MID-1942, our Navy received its first 
I shipments of a new secret device... 


And the next time that Jap pilots at- 
tacked one of our ships, they got a 
mighty unpleasant surprise. 

The ship was “Battleship X’—the 
famous USS South Dakota. The sur- 
prise was a screen of antiaircraft fire so 
deadly accurate that 32 Sons of Heaven 
were shot down before they could strike. 


The device that enabled our antiair- 
craft gunners to put up this devastating 
screen was the Mark 14 Gyro Gunsight. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
long before Pearl Harbor—had been 
sponsoring some special Gyroscopic 
studies in the Instrument Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


These studies resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Gyroscopic Automatic Com- 
puting Sight by Dr. C.S. Draper, director 
of the Instrument Laboratory of M.I.T. 

A successful gyro gunsight was pro- 
duced. It was first applied to rapid-firing 
20 millimeter guns. And the accurate 
screen Of protective fire that it enabled 


our gunners to put up made it almost 
suicidal for enemy dive bombers and 
torpedo planes to approach within range. 


Keeping ahead of the Nips 


This forced the enemy to improve his 
attack planes so his pilots could launch 
their missiles out of range of 20 milli- 
meter guns. So a gun director was devel- 
oped which, by remote control, utilized 
the Gyro Gunsight to aim 40 millimeter 
twin and quad mounts, and even larger 
caliber guns. 

Now American ships could reach out 
and blast enemy planes even before they 
could go into their attack runs. 

In fact, the enemy was compelled to 
restrict his short-range daylight attacks, 

PRESENT 
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and our ships were able to operate within 
range Of land-based bombers and tor- 
pedo planes. 

Using the Gyro Gunsight, the gunner 
sees his fast-moving target through an 
illuminated ring. As he keeps the target 
within the sight, the gun automatically 
leads the target, compensating for move- 
ment of the plane during the time of 
flight of the projectiles. ; 

Thus, the guesswork was taken out of 
antiaircraft gunnery, and thousands of 
enemy pilots were sent to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ locker. 
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RSSAY JUDGES 


HARRY HANSEN 
Critic, New York 
World-Telegram 


JOHN T. FREDERICK 
Author, Radio 
Book Columnist 


POETRY J¥DOES 


WITTER BYNNER 
Poet, Critic, 
Playwright 


SHORT STORY JUDGES 


JESSE STUART DOROTHY C. FISHER 
Lt. (j.g.) U.S.N., Novelist, Book-of- 
Novelist, Poet the-Month Club 


ROBERT C. HOLLIDAY 
Essayist, Editor 


HELEN FERRIS HARRY SYLVESTER 
Author, Editor, Novelist, Short 
Junior Lit. Guild Story Writer 


er ange Te Literary Division of Scholastic Awards, for the twentieth 
Tribune Book Review successive year, provides an opportunity for American high 
school students to do creative writing in many literary forms. 

On the two following pages are listed all prize-winners 

and honorable mention students for 1945 in the following 

classifications: Short Story, Poetry, Essay, Ernestine Taggard 

Memorial Prize, Radio Play (on the theme of Racial and Religious 

Understanding, sponsored by the National Conference of 

| Christians and Jews), Literary Article, Book Review, Autobiographical 

Sketch, Humor, War Memorial Plan. The English Section contains 
prize-winning selections from the Short Story, Poetry and 

Essay Awards. On other pages are the prize-winning 

Current Events and Historical Article Awards and their results. On 
this page are portraits of the distinguished judges in the Awards. 


LANGSTON HUGHES 
Poet, Short Story 
Writer 


MARGARET CUTHBERT 
Director of Women’s 
Activities, N.B.C. 
Rodi Ployeright RADIO PLAY JUDGES 
and Director 
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Prize Winners in the Literary Division 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 


The Ernestine Taggard 
Memorial Prize of a 
$100 -War Bond has 
been awarded this year 
to Jean McArthur, of 
Windham High School, 
Willimantic, Conn. This 
prize, established in 
honor of Miss Ernestine 
Taggard, late Literary 
Editor of Scholastic, is 
awarded annually to 
the high school senior 
whose work, as evi- 
denced in various classifications of the Literary 
Awards, displays the greatest all-around versa- 
tility in creative writing. 

Miss McArthur is 17 and a senior at Wind- 
ham High School, where her English teacher is 
Mrs. Cecelia M. Mahoney. She won Second Prize 
in the Autobiography Award, Fourth Prize in 
Short Story, and Honorable Mention in Poetry. 
And she also won honors in the Scholastic 
Awards of 1944 and 1943. 

From her own account, as well as from the 
stories she writes, it appears that Jean got her 
start as a “tomboy.” She spent most of her 
early years tagging after her brother and his 
gang, from whom she acquired an insatiable 
love of baseball. She wrote poems, plays, and 
stories from the age of seven, but poetry is still 
her favorite means of expression. She is a 
nature lover, likes long walks, wild straw- 
berries, and sunny hills. The only things she 
really hates are intolerance and smugness. The 
most exciting moments of her life, she says, 
were the days when she learned (1) that she 
had won in the Scholastic Awards, and (2) that 
she was to be valedictorian of her class. 


SHORT STORY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


J. H. STEARNS, 17, Wichita (Kans.) H. $. East. 
Teacher, Isabel Ford. 


JEAN McARTHUR 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 ° 
BARBARA BRADY, 18, Burris School, Muncie, 
Ind. Teacher, Mary Kibele. 
THIRD PRIZE: $25 


JENNIFER STEVENS, 15, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, J. C. Blumenthal. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Marjorie Ryan, 17, Mount Carmel (Pa.) Cath- 
olic H. S. Teacher, Sister Helen Marie, 1.H.M. 
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Jack Frisch, 16, West H. S., Green Bay, Wis. 
Teacher, Hazel Severson. 

Elizabeth Anne Karlebach, 16, Horace Greeley 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Alice Jensen, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda N. Orton. 

Noreen Fitzpatrick, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. 
Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Ruthe Cunningham, 17, Lehman H. S., Canton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Esther Smith. A 

Jean McArthur, 17, Windham H. S., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Cecelia Mahoney. 

Julius Troup, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Marylou Buckley, 17, Beverly (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Elizabeth W. Whalen. 

Marlies Wolf, 17, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Rudolf Cooper. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Merle Chute, 7, Pocatello (Idaho) H. $. Teach- 
er, Madeline Thompson. 

Nancy Dall, 15, Piedmont (Calif.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Sara L. Lohse. 

Robert Ragland, 15, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Anna K. Crotchett. 

Patricia Powers, 18, Oak Park and River 
Forest Twp. H. S., Oak Park, Ill. 

Wallace Abbey, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. 
Teacher; Mary L. Taft. 

Saul Gellerman, 16, Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Ruthel Brown. 

Albert W. Lawrence, 16, Milton (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Meredith Reed. 

Bettylu Sullivan, 17, Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anne F. Haig. 

Norene Thorson, 16, Binghamton (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Bessie Gaige. 

Peggy Chrisman, 18, Calvin Coolidge H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Kathryn Trufant. 


POETRY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


W. JEROME MARQUIS, 17, Polytechnic H. S., 
Long Beach, Calif. Teacher, A. R. Jamison. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


JENNIFER STEVENS, 15, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, J. C. Blumenthal. 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 


DAVID SHAPLEIGH, 16, Greenwich (Conn.) 
H. S. Teacher, Catherine R. Wood. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Frances King, 18, Shortridge H. S., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Teacher, Florence Guild. ting 

Iris Litt, 16, Mamaroneck (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Alicia Andrews. 

Doris Elizabeth Terhune, 18, Pompton Lakes 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Anne P. Kivet. 

_Myrtle N. Karman, 17, Olney H. S., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Teacher, Benjamin Rubin. 





Florence Hofmann, 16, Kimberley School, 
Montclair, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Dawson. 

Ruth Tanaka, 17, Parker Valley H. S., Poston, 
Ariz. Teacher, Jeannetta Linfield. 

Gordon Grey Emerson, 18, Rock Creek (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Eleanor L. Owen. 

Maxine Haleff, 17, Calvin Coolidge H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Gertrude Walter. 

Barbara Henry, 16, Lincoln H. S., Ferndale, 
Mich. Teacher, Mrs. M. J. Padgett. 

lene Lippmann, 17, Senn H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elsie Nasatir. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marian Baker, 15, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Jean McArthur, 17, Windham H. S., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Teacher. Mrs. Cecelia Mahoney. 

Bernard Ralph Strempek, 14, Lowrey H. S., 
Dearborn, Mich. Teacher, Julia M. LaMarca. 

Almira Walker, 17, Hollis (N. H.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Pearl C. Rideout. 

Ruthe Cunningham, 17, Lehman H. S., Canton, 
O. Teacher, Esther Smith. 

Sara Beresniakoff, 17, Midwood H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Minna Keyser. 

Susannah Weaver, 17, Liberty H. S., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Teacher, Mary M. Crow. 

Don C. Steiner, 16, Lehman H. S., Canton, O. 
Teacher, Esther Smith. 

Ronald Williams, 15, Rockport (Ind.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lucille A. Richards. 

Kerry Hutton Bachler, 18, Webster (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Lois M. White. 


ESSAY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


JOYCE-ANNE LEWIS, 16, Simon Gratz H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, M. David Hoffman. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


MARION BAKER, 15, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda N. Orton. 


_THIRD PRIZE: $25 


NORMAN SCHOENING, 16, Washburn H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Ora C. McLaughlin. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Jennifer Stevens, 15, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, J. C. Blumenthal. 

Dorothy E. Habekotte, 17, Horace Greeley 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. 
Kurson. 4 

Claire Powsner, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. ° 

Mary Sherrill, 16, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S. 
Teacher, Alex Frazier. 

Shirlee Claiborne, 17, McAlester (Okla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lahoma Whitaker. 

Janet McDonald, 18, Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Gale Wickwire. 
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Darlyne Kern, 18, Saint Mary's Academy, 
Xavier, Kan. Teacher, Sister Agnes Eugenia. 

Richard Smith, 17, Santa Ana (Calif.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Lota Blythe. 

Gunter Nashelsky, Fowler (Colo.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Nettie R. Russell. 

Robert S. Mead, 16, Evanst 
H. S$. Teacher, Mildred Wright. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Naomi Parker, 17, Emmerich Manual Training 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, John H. Moffat. 

Suzve Iwatate, 17, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Teacher, Miss Peppin. — 

Janice Kessel, 17, Alvernia H. $., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Patricious. 

Jacqueline Price, 18, Bloom Twp. H. S., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. Teacher, Florence V. Wallace. 

Genevieve Holmes, 17, Phillips H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Olivia H. Donnelly. 

Nancy Hess, 15, Lehman H. S., Canton, O. 
Teacher, Esther Smith. 

Leon Shapiro, 17, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Elsa J. Sherman. 

Michael Alssid, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Martha Rinker, 17, Central H. S., Binghamton, 
N. Y. Teacher, Ethel M. Houck. 

Naomi Bradley, 15, McGuffey H. S., Oxford, 
O. Teacher, Dorothy C. Hanson. 


RADIO PLAY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


DONALD FAGG, 16, Horace Greeley H. S., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


MARION VOLZER, 16, John H. Lehman H. S., 
Canton, O. Teacher, Esther Smith. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


MARCIA LEBEDINSKY, 13, Olinville Junior 
H. S., Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Mininberg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Fred Duhi, 15, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S$. of Science. 
Teacher, Dr. Isabel $. Gordon. 

Harold Goldstein, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Charles H. Bradbury, 17, Topeka (Kan.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Hopkins. 

Henry Wise, 17, Bloom Twp. H. S., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Teacher, Florence V. Wallace. 

Joan Theodore, 18, Central H. $., Binghamton, 
N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Hasenpfiug. 

Mary Sheptak, 18, Central H. S., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

Emanuel Shapiro, 17, New Utrecht H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Julia B. Erdman. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
NANCY CHAMBERS, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior 
H. S$. ‘Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 
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SECOND PRIZE: $10 


KATHRYN GRIFFITH, 17, Central H. $., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Laurine Hager. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


YVONNE CLEVERLY; 17, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Raymond W. Washington, Jr., 18, Suwannee 
H. S., Live Oak, Fla. Teacher, Virginia Perry. 

Jane Ann Shera, 16, McGuffey H. $., Oxford, 
O. Teacher, Pearl M. Corl. 

Alden Worcester, 17, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Doris K. Trott. 

Mary Ann Lodge, 17, Point Loma H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

Harriet Frye, 17, Senior H. $., BentonsHarbor, 
Mich. Teacher, Edith Hogue Kendall. 


BOOK REVIEW AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


ARTHUR A. NEWGARDEN, 17, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Dorothy Croll. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


JUNE GREENLIEF, 17, Fort Dodge (lowa) H. S. 
Teacher, Wilma Hastie. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


NORMA H. FRENCH, 17, Laconia (N. H.) H. S. 
Teacher, Muriel $. Kendrick. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Sheila Keats, 16, Binghamton (N. Y.) Central 
H. $. Teacher, C. F. Masten. 

Arthur Herzog, lil, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

William L. Harwood, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship H. $. Teacher, Grace Boyd. 

Robert Watase, 20, Waimea (Kauai) Hawaii. 
Teacher, Juanita C. Mundon. 

Durward Humes, 17, Brown Twp. H. S., Kil- 
bourne, O. Teacher, Dorothy Whitted. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


MORSE SAITO,’ 19, West H. S., Reckford, Ill. 
Teacher, Lois Dilley. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


JEAN McARTHUR, 17, Windham H. S., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Cecelia Mahoney. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


EVELYN STRONGOSKY, 16, Union H. S., Bur- 
gettstown, Pa. Teacher, Katherine A. Pyle. 


SENIOR 


Pattie Bettinger, 14, Elgin (Ill.) H. $. Teacher, 
Marjorie E. Stoffregen. 

Max Smith, 16, Senior H. $., Grundy Center, 
lowa. Teacher, Sue Dodd. 

Kaizo Kubo, 18, Parker Valley H. S., Poston, 
Ariz. Teacher, Jeannetta Linfield. 

Harriette Brown, 17, Wauwatosa (Wis.) Senior 
H. $. Teacher, Dr. $. Katherine Lehmann. 

Patti Bradley, 17, Santa Ana (Calif.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Lota Blythe. 


HUMOR AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


MAXINE HALEFF, 17, Calvin Coolidge H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Gertrude E. Walter. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


ALFRED F. LATIMER, II, 16, Bronxville, (N. Y.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Anne F. Haig. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


GEOFFREY D. OWEN, Jr., 17, St. Albans 
School, Washington, D. C. Teacher, Ferdinand E. 
Ruge. 

HONORABLE MENTION 


Alice Russell, 18, Corvallis (Ore.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Ethel Ranney. 

Jeanne Vienne, 15, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

William Heffner, 17, Mt. St. Joseph H. S., 
Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Brother Martin John, 
C.F.X. 

Eleanor Kogen, 16, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda N. Orton. 

Dick Schade, 17, Grant H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Teacher, Lydia And 


WAR MEMORIAL PLAN 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


Class in English Vi, West H. $., Rockford, Ill. 
Teacher, Lois Dilley. 


SECOND PRIZE: $35 


John Glenn, Sydnor Mann, Bobby Slate, Farm- 
ville (Va.) H. S$. Teacher, M. Louise Bondurant. 


THIRD PRIZE: $20 
10th Grade Division of Boys, Concord (N. H.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle Twombly. 
o 


HONORABLE MENTION 

English Ili, C Group, Atho: (Mass.) H. S. 
Teucher, Dorothy T. Wilder. 

Mary E. Braun, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 
N. Y. Teacher, Sister M. Evelyn. 

Miss Montgomery's Home Room, North Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) H. $. Teacher, Winona Montgomery. 

Group of World History students, East Voc. 
H. S., Cincinnati, O. Teacher, Stella Woliver. 

Marjorie Caverly, Carrington (N. Dak.) H. 5. 
Teacher, H. M. Sletten. 
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A tosh J vasimhassing. In the hedge trees along the field the 

; ¥ moved restlessly among the still leaves. A hawk 
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ited  .. rn, Mihi s 7 Between the rows of tall, dusty corn, breathless in the 
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John, \ bh oe A \ “eae o* plow, pushing it through the weedy furrows, limping on his 
a a oy left leg and raising a cloud of white dust with his tramping 
é feet. Behind him in the smooth, dusty furrow the uprooted 
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Carl stopped the horses and straightened, wiped the 
ae g Oa sweat from his eyes and looked around. Masses of whining 
AN BR .-agFe. on flies sizzled around the flanks of the horses. He squinted 
J aS 7! "A. pat at the dusty yellow sky and wiped the sweat from his eyes 
again. It wasn’t good to stay out in this heat he decided. 
He’d go in. It was going to storm, and Martha would be 
afraid. She was afraid of storms, he didn’t know why. She 
kept her head and wasn’t rattled at many other things. Like 
the time he’d gotten his leg mashed in the silo, and she had 
dragged him to the house and stopped the bleeding. Or 
the months last winter when Charles had pneumonia, and 
Farm- a she had pulled him through and done her work besides. 
eae. Martha worked hard, and it was as much her farm as 

We Carl’s. He smiled and yelled to the horses. 
IN. H.) ae - 3 Behind the barn he unhitched the horses and started to 
erie lead them towards the water tank. A little dart of air ran 
over the fields and raised dust flurries on the plowed ground. 


rd, Wl. 





ms te ‘ There was a dull mumble of something like thunder to the 
= oe ; south, He let the horses go and started for the house. 

hester, ASS SE [7 Cp yy | aMllljmee Martha was standing at the back screen when he came 
4 a oe — 4 aeeeee—_— around the barn. She held the door open and grabbed his 

| Phoe- arm. 

ven cig ae , “It’s going to storm. I never seen the sky like that before.” 

rer. = lee S3 “Yeah, it’s going to storm bad. Get the kids. We'd better 

) H. S. ; me as 


go down cellar.” He pushed on past her and went into 
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the kitchen. In front of the house he could hear her calling 
to the boys and then going upstairs-to get Mark. The wind 
was growing to a flat roar, and she scooted the boys out on 
the porch. Carl yelled at the boys to go outside and pick 
up Hilda, who was dragging the cat out from under the 
stove. Mark was crying. Martha called to Car] to turn out 
the stoye, and he fumbled at it, but gave it up and dragged 
Hilda out to the yard with him. 

It was like evening, and far to the southwest they could 
see the black funnel twisting and hopping. Tornado. He 
jerked the flat cellar door up against the wind, and Martha 
automatically shoved the kids down ahead of her. In the 
north pasture he could see the horses galloping wildly. 
Above the cellar the big cottonwood roared like a high 
river. He jumped inside and let the door slam down. 

Mark’s crying filled the dark cellar. After his eyes got 
adjusted to the gloom, Carl found an orange crate to sit on. 
Martha and Hilda sat on the cot. Hilda wiggled down and 
said, “I’m gonna get the kitty.” 

“Hilda, you stay here!” Carl said. 

“I want the kitty.” 

Mark’s crying beat against the walls and filled the damp 
cellar. Martha held him up to her and hushed him. She 
stared up. Charles and Joe sat on the floor like little animals 
with their legs drawn up to their chests. 

“T want the kitty.” Hilda said over and over. 

“It'll be all right.” Martha mumbled. “Carl, how long do 
you think it’ll last?” 

“T don’t know.” 





James H. Stearns (First Prize) was born-in 
Tucson, Arizona, in 1928, and later lived in 
Kansas. He has worked in a bus station, de- 
partment store, lumber yard, and two defense 
plants, quit school for a semester to work as a 
riveter, but always went back to school. In his 
spare time (!) he works with a theater group, 
paints (placed first in watercolor, National 
Scholastic Awards, 1944), and also writes poetry 
and prose. He finds Kansas stimulating to art, 
and likes to treat small town and rural life. 


Barbara Brady (Second Prize) has lived in Indi- 
ana all her life. She is a senior at Burris High 
School, Muncie. She is one of a large family and 
has an exciting time keeping up with a brood 
of six. Since second grade she has read every- 
thing she could get her hands on — from Tar- 
zan to Tolstoy. She likes to draw caricatures; 
and has a passion for dramatics, chocolate 
creams, and wrestling matches. She expects to 
attend college next year, and would like to 
enter journalism. 





Jennifer Stevens (Third Prize) won Second Prize 
in Short Story last year at the age of 14, and 
says she hasn’t much to add to her biographical 
sketch that appeared in Scholastic then. When 
she graduates in June, 1946, she plans to at- 
tend the University of Michigan, and major in 
languages and literature. This year she has been 
writing more than ever, and is working out a 
rather long piece. “I know | must always write 
about the city,” she says, “for I feel that | be- 
long to it.” 








Hilda began to’ chant, “I want the kitty.” 

“Pop, when'll we go outside?” 

“I don’t know. Pretty soon maybe.” 

“What're we doin’ here?” Charles said. 

“It’s stormin’.” 

“We ain’t never had to come here before.” 

“This here’s a bad storm.” 

“We ain’t gonna get kilt?” ° 

“Charles! Carl, make him be quiet.” 

“No, we'll be all right.” 

The baby began to cry again, and Hilda sat quietly be- 
side her mother. Carl examined the walls of the cellar with 
their moisture streaks and cobwebs. 

Up above, the wind pitched to a higher roar, the wind- 
mill raced and shrieked, and ther. there was a crash, and 
then only the wind screaming now, like an animal in a 
cistern. 5 

The children were frightened silent, and Martha and Carl 
were sagging, their thoughts..racing. Carl listened to the 
wind and the new sound, like marbles smashing on a tin 
roof. Hail. He saw the corn only an hour ago. The tall, 
dusty corn. The hail would flatten it. Not only the corm. 
It was everything going. The house, the barn, he could 
almost name them as he heard the sharp reports, like Joe's 
.22 rifle, of the splitting timber above the wind. 

His mind raced wildly. The next summer’s wheat, what 
about that? It seemed as if the ground could never bear 
again after this, Martha, sitting with Hilda and Mark; and 
Charley and Joe, like frightened little animals, what about 
them? 

His first corn, flattened and being beaten into the half- 
cultivated furrows. He couldn’t buy the hogs next fall with 
no corn for feed. The whole farm was tearing itself away 
from him and Martha, the buildings straining against the 
wind and crashing to pieces violently. 

The dry spell hadn’t been so bad. There were stil] the 
things to go on with when it was over. A tornado could 
pick up a tractor and carry it for miles. And he hadn’t gone 
to California and sold his farm like Tom Connaly. 

The horses! They were running in the storm. If the horses 
were gone, what would they do? Tom Connaly had gone to 
California and come back without anything. But what good 
did it do to keep on the land if this was happening? He 
and Martha had ruined themselves with the farm. The 
trees would. be gone. He could almost see the split trunks 
and the whipped limbs. Trees didn’t matter so much. But 
the house, the barn, the horses. They had ruined themselves, 
he and Martha. 


And the kids! What about them? His thoughts ran on 


and on, deeper and more incoherent. Behind his hard, bony 
face lie lost the thread of them, but they kept racing, like 
the terrified horses, thundering in the pasture. 

Up above the wind had changed to a rhythmic throb. 
The ground shuddered and thundered to bits. Something 
smashed and clattered on the cellar, and far away Carl 
heard Martha, numbly, “Was that the house?” 

He raised his head and listened. “I don’t know. Cotton- 


‘wood likely.” 


Mark kept screaming on and on. Through the storm and 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


W. JEROME MARQUIS, 16 


Polytechnic H. S., Long Beach, Calif. 
Teacher, A. R. Jamison 


Notes from a Non-Participant 


War is always far away 

War is always far away across a sea 

War is never here 

War is always something Johnny gets 
his gun for 

And goes to. 

War is always polished brass 

And shining shoes 

And pressed pants 

And young men like you 

Like kids you knew ° 

Stepping stiff and proud down a flag- 
filled street, 


War is always over there 

And the boys are marching over there 
And the Yanks are coming over there 
And we'll be coming over there 

Over there 


War was always I'll be the Ameri- 
can and 

You be the enemy 

And you take the gun this time 

And this is the fort 

And bang. You’re dead 

and cheater, cheater 

You're dead 

You're dead 


War was always_a rusty helmet 
With a little round dent in the top 
and a tight-lipped man 

Who didn’t like to talk about it. 


War is always a flickering shadow 
picture 

Through celluloid 

And strange black and white things 

Happening far away 

In strange lands 

In strange, violent lands. 


War is always flags and brass and 
heroes and mud and medals 

and statues and old rusty cannon and 
old musty books and 

names and dates and glory and fear and 
Uncle Sam Needs You 

and pencil sellers on the street corner 
and apple sellers on the street corner 
= Buy Bonds and red poppies and 
r 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS BROADCAST 


Prize-winning poems from the 
Scholastic Awards will be featured 
in the last Scholastic broadcast of 
the year, on Bob Emery’s Rainbow 
House hour, Saturday, May 26. This 
program is produced by the Mutual 
Broadcasting Company over WOR 
and 167 stations of the Mutual Net- 
work. The hour is 10:30 a.m., East- 
ern War Time. Be sure to tune in and 
listen to some of the best creative 
work by high school students. 


crosses and white crosses and O God, I 
don’t 

know what all 

This, 

And a lot of young men 

Going away. 


No, war has never rattled 

My window panes 

Or sent a whispering shock 

Through the dishes in our cupboard. 


War has never flashed in my face 
Nor have I ever felt the hot metal 
Or heard the big guns 
and don’t lie flat or the concussion 
will knock your teeth out. 


War is always far away 

And war is never here 

War is always far away across a sea 
But I'll be over 

O, I'm coming over 

We're coming over 

Over there. 


~ The Aviary of the World 


When we all wandered 

Up out of the slime and 

You chose the sky, 

That was a good choice. 

We bound horizontally to earth, 
And we bound vertically to earth 
Look to you with longing. 


(No, not you in the screaming alum- 
inum box, 

You’re a fake, an imposter. 

You do it with mirrors) 


I mean you with the feathers. 
That was a good choice. 
You did right. . 


« 


For I have seen your high shrill flit- 
tering 

Across the sky 

The wing-run and long glide 

And I have seen the soft blundering 

Waking up of mourning doves 

In the front yard of my childhood 

And I have seen the light tread of wind 

On wet grass 

Among bright early-morning robins 

And the strong sky-climbing flight 

Of gulls. 

I have known 

The curving cadence of bird flight 

Grooved in blue crystal 

The slow swing of palpitating 

Bird-beat 

In the wide, bright aviary 

Of the world 


Hey, you with the feathers, : 
That was a good choice 

When we all crawled out of the slime. 
You did right. 


Pastorale 


Raindrops ricochet on rock 

And walk a stuttering path 

Across a splash-foam-frosted pool 

While distant trees, sky-hung, 

Standing -high on the brow of the eve- 
ning 

Burn candle-like with sun. 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


JENNIFER STEVENS, 15 


Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, J. C. Blumenthal 


Never Was Time It Was Not 


“Never the spirit was born; the spirit 
shall cease to be never. Never was time it 
was not. End and beginning are dreams. 
Deathless and _birthless and | _changeless 
abideth the spirit forever . 


— From the Upanishad 


1. THE MINISTER 


God knows this fable isn’t true. 
He said that Life was but a trial 
to see if we were fit to enter Heaven. 


But if I had to do it all again, I would 
be a cow-puncher 

on a western ranch and then I'd be in a 
position to admit that I believe in 
another life. 
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ll. THE SEAMSTRESS 


I see as clear as clear those nights eight 
hundred years ago. 

It was always cold. 

There were never any stars. 

I was a woman. 

(Sometimes I like to think I was a man, 

but then I know I was a woman.) 


There was a nice thought that I remem- 
ber thinking as my husband came 
home singing. 

ill. THE DOCTOR 
I have my forceps. I have my knife.. 
I have a daughter, a son, a wife. 


I am contented. I have no strife. 
I was a doctor in some other life. 


IV. THE LAUNDRESS 


I went to the Atlantic coast 
and stood on the big stone they call the 
Plymouth Rock. 





Well, for a long time | slept with the 
sight, 

having dreams and dreams. 

I’m only colored . . . and fat, but I had 
those dreams . . 


You s’pose the Lord God is kidding me, 
making me a Viking with a steel hat, 
on a big ship coming in sight of land? 


V. THE BRICKLAYER 


Sundays I go to church and sing: “A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 

It makes me think of the strong build- 
ings I have made, 

and how I leave a little of myself in 
every building. 


I read about the China Wall in a maga- 
zine, and I feel like a traitor to my 
religion because I can feel a part of 
myself in the China Wall. 


Vi. THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


I'm not sure what I was 
another age ago, 

but I feel quite certain 
that this is so: 

the dreams and ideals 
we have in this Age 


will be fulfilled 


in Time’s great Book 
upon another page. 


Vil. THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 


When I am alone with the night some- 

times I think sad thoughts. 

There is something about the glim of a 
yellow lantern that makes sorrow well 
up in a man. 

I would have liked to be a bird in an- 
other life, but I was only a baby... 
dying before its second day. 


Vill. THE WEAVER 


I was born in darkness. I am not very 
old. 

Soldiers marched over the covered hole 

in which my mother lay, bearing me. 


There was a thump thump on the 
boards that sent the dust down. 
She dared not cough . . . and the pain 

she had 
she stifled before it reached her mouth. 


The Night in which I was born 
I have lived with always, being blind. 


Before that and before that I was just 
a simple boy 

tending sheep in the hills of Syria, 

loving the world and loving life. 


IX. THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER 


I was calling the cows home at twilight 
when I dropped my blue hair ribbon 
in the pasture stream. 

The cows hunched on while I ran back 
and knelt 

to pluck it out. I almost turned to go, 

but saw a face peer out at me beneath 
the water. 


_It was not like mine. 


I saw the long thick hair that hid away 
the night 

in its night darkness. I saw the quiet 
eyes. 

I saw the body, beautiful and smooth 
as peeled pine wood . . . saw the parted 
lips. ri ., 
And something glittered on the white 

white hand. 
I touched the face. It vanished in. the 
stream. 


Oh God, if it be true that we have lives 
buried behind us in the dust of time . . . 
I was a water nymph, pausing to look 
upon the sky, tén thousand years ago. 


X. THE FIDDLEP 


I come straight from County Cork, Ire- 
and, and I’m six feet four, and Ill 
land any man in the river who laughs 
at me because I know I was a pixie 
in the mill stream on a farm in Eire. 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


DAV!D SHAPLEIGH, 16 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Catharine R. Wood 


(David Shapleigh’s long poem, “Song 
of the Yankee,” awarded Third Prize by 
the judges, appeared in the Round 
Table of Senior Scholastic. Oct. 16, 
1944, and is omitted here because of 
limited space. ) 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 
The Train Ride 


The train pulsed along between the 
high yellow walls 

Of apartments and big stores. 

Telegraph poles ran parallel and seemed 
to pant for breath 

In the raking frosty air. 

This was the business section of the 
metropolis, 

This the teeming heart and blood of a 
male city... . 

The fragrant husky smoke of his cigar 
rose from distant. smoke stacks, 

The great harshness of his laughter 
mingled with the 

Raw whine of ambulances and the im- 
patient horns. 

He settles back, smiling a little, and 
folds his hands 

Behind his head, 

And puffs a little harder at his cigar, 
and stretches 

One foot luxuriously. 

. ... The man in the heavy brown coat 
shifted 

A page of the Tribune 

And settled his glasses more firmly 
upon his nose. 

So what if China lost another city? 

She had a lot more. 

Always heard she was overcrowded. 

Stocks keep declining we'll all land in 
the river. 

Wonder where the family will spend the 
summer 

This year? 

Why was he thinking about summer? 

Probably wouldn’t even get a week. 

No money either. 

He peered out of the dusty window 


And gazed down the narrow side street. | 


That’s where Helen lives. 

Doesn’t come around much, 

Now that she’s married. . 

Not long ago that she was a child 

Asking me to play ball with her. 

“Wharton,” scowled a voice. 

That’s my stop, thought the statue in 
the brown coat, 

And gathering up his briefcase, he 

Stepped off. 
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“Oh Lord,” he’d forgotten the meat, 

It must still be on the train... . 

It was beginning to rain a little now. 

The drops rolled down the windows 

And blurred the lights in drugstores . . . 

The city drew its overcoat closer, and 

pulled its hat down, - 

And thoughtof the ‘warmth of brandy, 

A grate fire. 

.... This was the residential section 
of the metropolis. 

This the quiet, snobbish, “dress-for-din- 
ner” section. 

Its dead leaves huddled about the 
lighted windows. 

Its women trailed down the stairs in 

Mauve dinner gowns, 

Criticizing the dinner tables and won- 
dering why 

Their husbands were so late. 

. The train pulsed along between 

The brittle houses. 

The wind screamed at the pain 

From the sharp, tearing 

Tree branches. 
.. . The woman in the fourth seat 
back 

Turned the tenth page of the “Atlantic” 

And wondered, in a well-bred_ way, 
what it 

Would be like to be crushed 

Under the iron wheels, 

Cutting her body in two, cutting off 

Her mind. 

The bird on her hat licked out the 
window 

And wished he were back in Louisiana. 

Her watch counted the’ years as the 
woman 

Stared at the printed page. 

She had to get away 

From the sameness. 

She had to forget the same path with 
the 

Well-bred 
strolled 

Along beside the walk. 

She had to forget the seven steps and 

Then the landing, and then ten more 
steps. 


forsythia bushes which 





You don’t know what it’s like to eat 
from 
The same dishes every day, the ones 
with 
The red roses twisting over the 
Nine blue leaves. 
Maybe:she could go to the country— 
That’s where people go they say. 
There are little boys out there that still 
Think trees are for climbing, and maybe 
There aren’t any forsythia bushes. 
She decided to ride past her stop 
So she could walk home a different way. 
“Maxwell,” scowled a voice. 
“That's your stop, lady.” 
So the marble woman with a bird on 
her hat 
Picked up her evening paper 
And stepped off at Maxwell. 
. The city drew its curtains. 
And looked out at the rain with lonely 
eyes. 
Glad it didn’t have to be out tonight. 
And then forgot about it. = 
And tuned in some dance music, 
And watched the fire 
Burn its feet. 
. . The boy was the only occupant 
of the car. ~ 
He cleared his throat and glanced self- 
consciously 
At his uniform. 
Only a private now, 
But just wait a few hundred years. 
Just a little homesick, this boy, 
Wondering what’s doing in Parkstown. 
He liked his home— 
The gaunt white barns, 
The low gray houses without porches, 
The rough, reddish land. 
Rain drumming on the kitchen root, 
Sunsets gilding the dormer window, 
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Apples, peppering the grass with yellow, 
Snow, filling up the fields with white, 
. . - The soldier slept, and in the 


~ Harsh white light, 


His face looked like a starved child’s. 
.... The great black train pulsed along 
Between the little yellow buildings. 
The rain kept crying on the windows, 
And, very faintly, through the dance 
music, 
A man said “China has lost another 
city.” 
FRANCES KING, 18 


Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Florence Guild 


Crossing the Campus . . . November 


The wind blew cold and quick 
against my legs. 


It took my skirt, and tossed it. high, 
and dangled hair across my face. 


A leaf scuttled so fast and light 
across my path, 

it danced around in fairy rings, 
and leaped into the air for joy. 


My heart beat strong and warm 
beneath my coat. 


It gave my cheeks « rosy shade, 
and wouldn’t let .my feet stand still. 


ILENE LIPPMANN, 16 
Senn H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elsie Nasatir 


Requiem 


Johnny is dead, yet the stars still shine. 

Though he cannot hear where he has 
gone, 

The train still whistles, down the line, 

And the lark still sings to the dawn. 


Johnny would seek in soft spring 
weather 

The secret place where the wild rose 
grew, 

And he and the wee birds talked to- 
gether, 





FE W. Jerome Marquis 
Me (First Prize) was born 
at McCook, Nebraska, 
1927, moved to Long 
Beach, Calif., in 1940. 
He studied meter and 
rhyme at Polytechnic 
High School “until 1 
learned that my true 
love was with free 
verse.” He has written 
steadily since in this form, having a total output 
at this time of eighty poems. He entered the 
U. S. Naval Reserve on March 27, 1945, as an 
pprentice seaman, and expects shortly to be 
called to active duty. a 
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David Shapleigh (Third 
Prize) was born at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., in 1927, 
later lived in Maine, 
New Hampshire, New 
York, and Connecticut. 
He has “two brothers, 
one cat, one bike, one 
girl friend, one accor- 
dion.” He is active in 

, many student organiza- 
tions, but isn’t much good in games of skill. He 
has plenty of “intellectual curiosity,” and a fair- 


sized library (from Homer to homicide). He ~ 


wants to go to Harvard,.and to be a minister. 
He'd like to write a novel or a play. 


Fletcher, Vachel Lindsay.” 





Frances King (Fourth 
Prize) has lived in 
seven different houses 
in eight years since her 
father’s death when 
she was 8, but always 
in Indianapolis. She 
plans to enter the Uni- 
versity of Valparaiso. 
Some day she hopes to 

mee =~ live in Bermuda and 
have a writing career. “I like stage plays; swim- 
ming, South American bands, piano boogie- 
woogie,” she writes. “My favorite poets are 
Kenneth Fearing, Amy Lowell, John Gould 
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In ways God’s gentle children knew. 

Though Johnny’s asleep in some strange 
land, 

Still I like to think when the winter is 
o'er, 

That Spring will lead him by the hand 

To a home like that he knew of yore, 


With a few young stars to shine in the 
night, 

And a far-away train to call when it’s 
gone, 

A rose and a bird he knows by sight, 

And a lark to sing to the dawn. 


DORIS ELIZABETH TERHUNE, 17 


Pompton Lakes (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Anne P. Kivet 


Growth of the Male 


First they are boys ~ 

Clean, young boys with clean, young 
minds. 

They grow older 


4nd put their hands in their pookets; 
en they grow up. 


And they become men— 
Cold, hard men with cold, hard minds; 
Their boyhood gentleness is gone. 


Finally they grow old 

And they become 

Sorry, old men with sorry, old minds, 
And they dream of their boyhood 

And their clean, young minds 

Before 

They put their hands in their pockets 
And grew up. 


GORDON GREY EMERSON, 17 
Rock Creek (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Eleanor L. Owen 


Swans 


This day passed, as others days before, 
It blew no trumpets, challenging and 
clear, 


It opened no amazing, secret door 
On strange delight, on sorrow, or on 
fear. . 


This day has been like some unstirring 
lake, 
Its shallows, clouded with the roots 
of things. ; 
Habitual and small. Yet there would 
break 
From clogging weeds the suddenness 
of wings. 


For thoughts of you, like white swans, 
soar and wheel 
Above the water’s dark, familiar 
breast, 
And no day ebbs, wherein I do not feel 
The hidden magic of the wild swans’ 
nest. 


FLORENCE HOFMANN, 16 


Kimberley School, Montclair, N. J. 
Teacher, Mrs. George S. Dawson 





Wind from the Southwest 
(Concluded) 


the fear that kept her clutching onto 
Mark and Hilda, Martha saw- Carl, 
stooped on the orange crate. She felt 
Hilda’s elbow jamming into her side, 
and she heard the baby’s howling, but 
she couldn’t grasp any of them, only 
the things that poured through her 
mind. 

What was happening to them? 
Would there be anything left in the 
north fields? Last spring she remem- 
bered Carl coming in, the night of -the 
hard rains that washed out the, wheat. 
He put in corn. He worked at the corn 
hard, and he had trouble getting around 
after the way he hurt his leg in the silo. 
It was hard all the way on a farm. 

And Mark’s T. B.! She remembered 
the health officer coming out in his 
mud-spattered coupe and saying they 
ought to do something about Mark. He 
said they had a nice farm and looked 
out at the new green corn patch, and 
she looked with him, and said yes and 
that they'd do something for Mark next 
fall as soon*as they could afford it. 
Maybe they'd have to go to California 
now. Carl wouldn’t go during the last 
dry spell, and she’d heard Lulu Connaly 
talk about the way they treated you in 
California. Maybe they’d be like the 
Connalys. Tenant farmers. What good 
is it to own your own land if you 
haven’t anything on it? Things kept re- 
peating themselves, and she couldn't 
answer any of them. 


They were only in the cellar a little 
while, but it seemed like hours that they 
sat cramped together in the musty 
darkness. Slowly the wind died to a 
whistle, and then a moan, and then it 
was gone. They were too dulled now 
to realize that it was over. Joe scooted 
up and started for the door. “I gotta go 
outside.” 

Carl stood up slowly and moved to 
open the door. Martha still sat stiffly 
on the cot. He pushed the outside door 
up and poked his head through. The 
stripped twigs from one of the cotton- 
wood branches that had fallen switched 
him across the face and startled him as 
if he had been asleep. He pushed the 
limb off and let the door fall to one 
side and turned back. 

Hilda was standing on her cramped 
legs beside Martha. 

“Martha,” he said, “you'd better come 
up. It’s all over.” 

She stood up and pushed Hilda 
ahead of her. 

Carl looked at the mess that was the 
farm about twenty minutes before. The 
house was gone. Only the east wall with 
one window, like a crying mouth, and 
the, foundation was left. Martha was 
silent, waiting for him to say some- 
thing. But he couldn’t, and then she 
started to cry. He mumbled, “Don't 
cry,” softly and started off towards the 
barn. 

Only the silo and a few pieces of 
broken lumber were left. Everything, 
the chicken house, the fences, the wind- 
mill, was gone or smashed to bits. The 
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windmill lay across the hail-slashed, 
muddy ground, a twisted wreck of steel. 
The pump was broken off and lay 
driven into the ground a long way from 
the silo. - 

He knew the corn would be gone. It 
was broken off around the edges of the 
field, and down the center of the lot 
there was a deep muddy furrow about a 
yard wide, that had been the path of 
the funnel. Carl was sick. 

He walked back to Martha, still 
standing before the house crying, and 
stood beside her. What would they do 
now? To the northeast now the snarl 
of muddy purple cloud was boiling, and 
he pitied the Steinhoffs up that way. 
Through the bare hedge row he could 
see the ruined fields, and way out on 
the north pasture he caught a glimpse 
of the horses, still racing. They still had 
the horses. 

Deep inside he began to clear up. 
They had to go someplace. Martha was 
still dumb and helpless, and he couldn't 
think what to do. 

.. Down the road there was Oscar Zim- 
balist’s farm. He could see the big barn 
still standing through the trees. That's 
where they would go. He’d take them 
to Zimbalist’s for the night. Tomorrow 
he could think about what to do. He 
took hold of Martha and called the kids 
from the ruined house. They started 
down the muddy road together, numbly 
and silently, the kids walking ahead, 
and turned towards the big red barn 
and the white house, cut out against the 


sky. 
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PROFILE 
of my America 


FIRST PRIZE, ESSAY AWARD 
By JOYCE-ANNE LEWIS, 16 


Simon Gratz High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Teacher, M. David Hoffman 


| WALK to my window and look out over a snow-covered 


street. The white is slowly turning to grey, wet slush. 
Dusk falls over Philadelphia, a typical American city. 
Men and women hurry home, from work, moving, black 
silhouettes against the snow, night after night, stopping to 
scoop up a cylindrical ball of newspaper — shifting a pack- 
age from one weary arm into another. 

This is what America means to me. The people: Milling 
swarms of people pouring out of homes; sweeping down the 
streets; pouring into subways. Subways: dense with people, 
acrid with their smells. Shoes, hats, arms, and watches. Peo- 
ple: defense workers; white-collar men, working girls, push- 
ing back their cuffs, arching their wrists, watching the time 
— counting out the seconds. Wrist watches row on row .. . 
white wrists... hairy wrists . . . brown ones, wrinkled with 
age .. . ticking out the time . . . pulsing and beating out the 
time . . . to remind Americans in subways, streetcars, train 
stations, that life is short. American time is precious. 

It means their faces: The wrinkled, oily face of an Italian 
grandmother breaking into a toothless grin. The beefy, ruddy 
face with its jowled cheeks of the Irish cop on the corner. 
Faces: expressions of people surging along endless streets, 
hurrying to “go places” — made-up faces under perky hats, 
colorful faseinators; dark, driven, harried looks — worried 
faces under grey felt hats. Grey felt hats—the brand of 
American manhood, “Arrow” shirts, “Stetson” hats, “Flor- 
sheim” shoes; but grey felt toppers — all cast from the same 
mold, slammed onto American heads at a rakish angle . . . 
complete with the same slightly rusty,’slightly frayed black 
headband. 

It means the children’s faces — ruddy, rosy, shiny from 
the cold — faces spelling Ireland and Russia . . . Italy and 
Africa —beaming as one on the corner playlot. Teen-age 
faces — young, aware — growing into individuals crowding 
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‘round the corner drug-store, beating out the rhythm of the 
jukebox on marble-topped tables. The determined look of an 
eighteen-year-old, waving goodbye from the narrow window 
of a troop train . . . a last goodbye as the train pulls out, 
chugging and clanging — racing into the future. The tense, 
taut, high-strung face of a teen-age girl, waiting for the 
mailman, listening for his staccato ring as he slides a letter 
into the mail-slot. The hurried scrawl “free” across the 
corner of an envelope. 

It means the landscape: Books rant on about the typical 
American landscape — the hackneyed phrases — “peaks of 
the Rockies — fertile delta of the Mississippi — sterile sands _ 
— Maine’s rugged coasts.” But to me the American landscape 
means the city — The city: The narrow, brown, weather- 
beaten streets of Philadelphia. The pigeon-bespecked sand- 
stone buildings. Houses, row after row, like the strings of 
paper dolls I used to cut out when I was young. Clean wash 
stretched out proudly on a Monday morning . . . garbage 
and rubbish cans. The thrill, the expectancy, the adventure 
of a city. Bill-plastered fence-boarding: “For the Pause that 
Refreshes” — “I'd Walk a Mile for a Camel” — signposts —: 
“Keep off the Grass” . . . “Don’t Touch — Wet Paint” . . . 
‘Men Working” . . . “Please Use Rear Cars During Rush 
Hours.” . . . / 

It means the South Street of any city — gypsies, Negroes, 
shopkeepers, sweaty bodies . . . pushcarts piled high with 
crisp greens . . . the corner fishmarket with slimy, silvery, 
slippery mackerel being planked onto swaying scales. Noises: 
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shrill laughter, voices of different pitch; the Gistinetion of 
dialects and accents. It mean . . . LIFE! 


It means Rittenhouse Square: THE Square. . . . Pseudo- 
artists . . . children in pink and blue snow-suits . . . stiff, 
starched nannies and sheared-beavered Mommies. . . . The 


trees, the squirrels, the copper and gold leaves in autumn, 
each casting its own blue-purple shadow. 

Fairmount Park — Boat rides on a Sunday afternoon. Pic- 
nics and sodapop; the fear of getting lost and the thrill of 
finding your way back to the trolley-line. 

It means all the streets of Philadelphia — South, Broad, 
Walnut, Willing’s Alley — Old Philadelphia . “Home is 
where the heart is” and my heart is with the City. 

It means the sounds: A sound that you heard once in the 
dim past that seems so familiar when you hear it again . . 
The sounds of a city. An automobile shifting noisily into 
gear in the dead of night. . . . The voice of an agitator near 
City Hall, raised high over mid-city traffic... The clashing 
and slinging of coarse, white plates in the corner diner. . 
The brittle sound of money being planked down on a marble 
counter . . . the sharp, staccato bell of a cash register as it 
rings up change. The sputtering of fried meat on the grill. 

It means the sound of Sunday afternoon symphonies filling 
the living room the hush when Kostelanetz mounts the 
podium. It means — “Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco” . . . 
“Jello Again, This Is Jack Benny Speaking” “I Love to 
Spend Each Wednesday with You” . . . “When the Moon 
Comes Over the. Mountain” _ and “Rinso White, Rinso 
White, Happy Little Washday Song.” 








Joyce-Anne Lewis (First Prize) writes for her 
school publication; edits a summer camp 
paper; received Award of Merit in Cultural 
Olympics, University of Penna., 1944; chosen 
Speaker of the House pro tempore of “A Day 
in Congress” at Temple University, 1945. Joy is 
also actively interested in painting and drama, 
and has received honors in Scholastic Art 
Awards. She expects to major in English and 
Political Science at college. Her classmates voted 
her “the most likely to succeed.” 





Marian Baker (Second Prize) was born in Duluth, 
but has lived in several places, including Cali- 
fornia. Because of much moving, her schooling 
was disconnected, but she had fun getting to 
know different kinds of people. At ten she 
wrote a whole book of poems, which she now 
thinks were terrible. She loves music, trees, and 
astronomy. “There are so many things | want 
to find out about and do,” she says, “that I’d 
better live to be a hundred.” She wants to com- 
bine writing as a profession with something else. 





Norman Schoening (Third Prize) surprised his 
parents by being twins when he was born in 
1928. At the age of seven he started writing 
and producing plays with the help of his 
brother. They also edited a neighborhood news- 
paper on a toy press. At Washburn High School 
he was admitted to the writing club in his 
freshman year, and later took creative writing. 
lt was then that he really became interested 
in writing. “I write because | like to,” he says. 
He intends to major in English in college. 
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It means the little things: . . . The mustard ‘oozing from 
the succulent end of a hot-dog. Thé foam on top of a mug 
of root-beer. . . . The water-ice man with his assortment of 
flavors. 

It means the memories: . . . A street light shining down 
on a pavement wet with rain. . . . A headlight cutting the 
fog of twilight. The smell of grass in the early morning. The 
tuning-up of the violins at Robin Hood Dell: 


A violin note 

Cries out in the night, / 

Whining to the air, and the trees and the sky. 
Rejoicing in its existence . . 

Prolonging itself . 

And the spell it weaves. 


Pink smoke, against a black sky . . . swirling smoke combed 
gently by the wind as the long, loose hair of a young girl 
running into the breeze. . . . Silver rails . stretching 
silently into the night ._ . ribbon rails, merging into one. 
And the nine o'clock local reels by. The thrill of a first ride 
on a roller coaster at Woodside . . . the barker at a carnival 

. . the Thin Man at the circus. THE CiRCUS: Way, way 
up on top of the world, looking down over movement and 
people; crunching popcorn; finding the prize at the end of a 
box of cracker-jack. 

Walking through a sea of unbroken snow — opalescent 
and crusty under an icy sun. Singing in the bathtub. Reading 
the papers in bed on Sunday morning. A cigarette being lit 
in the rain. . . . The faint, moist whiffs of smoke curling 
ethereally under the brim of a slouched hat. It means candle 
flame and firelight . . . dancing shadows and dying embers. 

It means American institutions and tradition: The seventh- 
ining stretch. Civil War Speakers on Memorial Day. 
The crisp, rust-red geraniums on caked mounds of unknown 
soldiers . . fire-crackers and pinwheels on The Fourth. 
Aimerican “slanguage” . . . fair play, square play, a slap on 
the back, a shake of the hand . Opportunities. Irving 
Berlin; Eddie Cantor — Guy Lombardo, Jessel and Gershwin: 
sons of lower east-side. Horatio Alger stories — “poor boy 
returns wallet — becomes director of Wall Street firm: mar- 
ries Boss's daughter — pronto! President of the company” . 

The authors - the heroes — the poets,. artists, statesmen 
of America. Labor controversies . . . political parties . . . the 
newspaper — with Dorothy Thompson . . . Samuel Grafton 
. . » Westbrook Pegler . . : “My Day” . . . Dorothy Dix and 
Parker and the “ads” all “For Him” or “For Her.” . . . It 
means 1775... 1812... 1846... 1861 .. . 1898 .. . and 

. Pearl Harbor. Being conscious of the Four Freedoms. 

So this is My American landscape — and heritage. A pat- 
tern of life — a repetition of feelings: seeing the same familiar 
faces, shapes and buildings in any city or town: feeling the 
thrill of getting acquainted. Feeling that I am part of the 
pattern, one thread that is woven about a center motif of 
independence, initiative and the fight for freedom. America 
means to me all these things — not a painter's portrait of 
blue, grey hills, fertile plains and jagged coasts. But a por- 
trait of people — looking up to the sky; recognizing that in 
America there will always be a limitless opportunity to go as 
far — to rise as high as courage, strength and ability can 
take me. 
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Design Jury — Royal B. Farnum, Rhode Island 
School of Design; Raymond Dowden, Cooper 
Union; Martha McDowell, Mademoiselle; Emmy 
Zweybruck, American Crayon Company. 

rnival 


, Way Pictorial Arts Jury — Seated: Glenn Price, Encyclopedia Bri- 


tannica; William Gropper, James Chapin, artists; C. Valentine 
Kirby, Pennsylvania Art Director; Reginald Marsh, artist; Clay- 
ton Staples, U. of Wichita. Standing: James C. Boudreau, Pratt 


“a 
Institute; M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Magazines. ;. Sea paper shortage and priorities nor a world 
war seemed to dim or dwarf the art spirit of American 
youth as displayed this year in the Scholastic Awards judging. 
The entries gave evidence of strong teaching and widespread talent.” 
This remark by one of the judges is substantiated by 
the reproductions on the following pages. Selections 
for Scholastic’s 18th National High School Art Exhibition, 
May 13-June 3, in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute, 
were made from some 18,000 entries. The juries awarded 
approximately 450 prizes and honorable mentions, as well as 56 
scholarships to leading art schools throughout the 
country. Thirty-three regional exhibitions were held this year. 


Photography Jury — Roy Stryker, 
Standard Oil Co.; C. B. Neblette, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
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Preliminary Jury—Harry Advertising Art Jury — Walter Nield, 
Jacobs, Buffaio Art Director; art director, Young & Rubicam; Edward 
i Mary Adeline McKibben, art Warwick, Philadelphia Museum School 
Cartooning Jury — William Grop- supervisor Pittsburgh schools. of Art, Raymond Dowden. 
per and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette’s 
Cy Hungerford, famous cartoonists. 








The GEORGE H. CLAPP PRIZE, $50, for the best 

portrayal of school life, WATER COLORS, Group Il, ; ca & 

by Bob Shafor, San Bernardino (Calif.) High School. a. ae oF 
INGERSOLL ART CALENDAR AWARD, $100, by 
Jerry Timroth, Amundsen H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


The MARTIN B. LEISSER MEMORIAL 
PRIZE, $30, for work showing keenest 
observation of environment, WATER 
COLORS, Group Il, by Mozelle Thomp- 
son, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SECOND PRIZE, $15, WATER COLORS, 
Group ll, by Myron Bauer, School of 
Industrial Art, New York City. First 
displayed at R. H. Macy & Company 
Regional Exhibition in New York. 














FIRST PRIZE, $50, OILS, Group |, by Richard 


Preyer, Woodberry Forest (Va.) School. First 
shown at Miller & Rhoads’ Virginia Regional. 


Wenge S : ite : i ‘ 
Above: SECOND PRIZE, $15, PASTELS, Group Il, by 
John Clague, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oils and Crayons 
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Above: THIRD PRIZE, $15, OILS, Group |, by Morton Schwartz, 
English H. S., Lynn, Mass. First shown at Jordan Marsh Massa- 
chusetts Regional Exhibition in Boston. 


bare 


Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, CRAY- 
ON, Group I, by Margaret Stucki, 
Cliffside Park (N. J.) H. S. First 
shown at L. Bamberger & Co. 
N. J. Regional Exhibition. 


Left: FIRST PRIZE, $25, PENCIL, 
Group I, by Priscilla Hutchins, 
Glendale (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
First shown at Dorris-Heyman 
Furn. Co. Regional Exhibition. 
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FIRST PRIZE, $25, ADVERTISING ART, Group Il, 
by Alexander Kozloff, School of Industrial Art, 
New York City. 


SECOND PRIZE, $10, WAR POSTERS, Group |, by Step 
Garrisi, Burroughs Intermediate School, Detroit, Michiga 
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FIRST PRIZE, $25, FABRIC DESIGN, Group I, by Albert THIRD PRIZE, $10, TEXTILE DECORATION, 
Klug, Jefferson H. S., Cleveland, O. First shown at Group Il, by Joan Nelson, Andrews School 
The Halle Bros. Co. Regional Exhibition. for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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This is our mark... 


LEADER 


FOR PROGRESS 


Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WHEN you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of. sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government’s sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports equipment today, because the 


Armed Forces have first call upon — 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government rec- 
ommendations. 

But with the coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. , 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





THIRD PRIZE, $10, POLITICAL CARTOON, 
by Robert Davis, Mt. St. Michael H. S., 
New York City. 


THIRD PRIZE, $15, PHOTOGRAPHY (artificial light), 
Group I, by James Di Piazza, Trenton (N. J.) Central 
H. S. First shown at L. Bamberger & Co. Regional. 


Above: THIRD PRIZE, $10, 
BLACK INKS, Group li, by 
Elving Johnson, Englewood 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. First shown 
at the Illinois Regional Exhi- 
bition, The Fair, Chicago. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, COLORED 
INKS, Group ll, by Earl Agri- 
ma, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 


Mich. First shown at Crowley, 
Milner & Co., Detroit. ‘ 
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A New Kind of 
Horsepower is 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 
thing that has happened in our time... 
of anew kind of power spreading throughout 
the world. ..of a new force affecting our 
lives, our outlooks, and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century. 


Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power tharr 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains . . . and already this 
new power is changing rancHes and 
farms, business and, homes... 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline ‘pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder ‘Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER'EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


people haven’t yet begun to know or under- 
stand or even to imagine! The other, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 
of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 


tell of a new super-power — such as that 

* of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-29 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 
. . « power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


4 No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 


BP is 


Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 
the corners of the earth — breaking down 
" barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing the 
world you live in...right over your head! 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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AIRPLANES « ENGINES ¢ PROPELLERS 





Fashion and 
Sculpture and Prints 
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Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, COSTUME DESIGN, Group Ii, 
by Nancy Warfield, Straubenmoller Textile H. S., N. Y. 


Above: SECOND PRIZE, $10, FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION, Group Il, by Enid Collymore, 
School of Industrial Art, New York Ci 


Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, PRINTS, Group |, 
by Leona McNeley, East H. S., Des Moines, la. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, SCULPTURE, Group |, 
by Aldo Pitassi, North Catholic High 
- School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First shown 
‘at the Kaufmann Regional Exhibition. 














EEPING communications open is a 

“must” in modern warfare. But keep- 

ing them open can be a pretty hard assign- 
ment—even for specially trained troops. 

How would you like to string wire through 
miles of jungle, for example? Or over a 
mountain range? 

That’s the problem the army faced and 
that’s the problem the Air Technical Service 
Command's Engineering Division and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories licked. 

Today, telephone wire can be laid over 
any kind of terrain from low flying cargo 
planes. A C-47 laid 16 miles of it over 
the Great Smoky Mountains last Oc- 
tober in 6 and % minutes of flight— 
better than two miles a minute! 

Just think what this means to an 
army in the field—a saving in lives, 
time, labor and money! 

The wire to be laid is wound much 
like a ball of string and is chntained 
in a wooden box. It unwinds from the 


"| Model to show how emergency telephone wires ma 


os 


y be laid by plane in flood-stricken areas after the war. 
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Laying telephone wire by plane— 
faster than 2 miles a minute! 


center of the coil without snarling, break- 
ing or fraying, even at the more than two- 
mile-a-minute speed at which the plane 
flies. The wire’s lead end is attached to a 
parachute to prevent drag when it is tossed 
from the plane. Only four men—two crew 
members, pilot and co-pilot—handle the 16 
miles of wire each plane can carry. 


Peacetime needs of laying telephone wire 
by plane are easy to see. For example—re- 
storing service in emergencies in remote 
areas, or bringing telephone communication 
to advance bases in exploration expeditions. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 








Flying Facts... 


Santos Dumont, noted Brazilian avi- 
ator, made a world’s record when he 
flew 25.6 miles per hour in 1906, 


The B-29 Superfortress is powered 
by four 2,200 horsepower 18-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone engines, each 
equipped with dual sets of turbo 
superchargers. It has a speed of over 
300 miles per hour, lands at about 
100 miles per hour and has a cruis- 
ing range of approximately 3,600 
miles. Its ceiling is over 35,000 feet. 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super-fuels of greater 
power than former 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell R h has led 
in the development of these new 
super-fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 














Congratulations 


to the Winners of the 


VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
Pencil Drawing Awards 


The entries were great! The 
winners of the 16 cash prizes 
had tough competition. So 
—if you didn’t win this 
year, enter again. Our 
sincere congratulations 

to all. 
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And remember — the 
pencil is one of the 
basic and beginning 
tools for all art. 
Venus Drawing 
Pencils are accu- 
rately graded in 
all 17 degrees. 


Amenican Leap Pencu. Company, Hosoxsn. New Junszy 
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QUILL and SCROLL 
AWARDS 


UILL and SCROLL, International Hon- 
orary Society for High School Journal- 
ists, has conducted the Journalism Awards 
for the past eleven years in cooperation 
with Scholastic, for the purpose of encour- 
aging and rewarding students who are do- 
ing outstanding work on high school publi- 
cations throughout the nation. 

Professor Edward J. Nell of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and executive secretary of Quill and 
Scroll, served again this year as chairman 
of the jury. Selections were made from 
over 2000 entries, all of which had been 
published’ in student papers prior to being 
submitted in the Journalism Awards. 

Prizes of $25, $10 and $5 in War Bonds 
and Stamps will go to the first, second and 
third prize-winners listed below. 

Names of the winners of the 48 state 
certificates will be published in Quill and 


Scroll Magazine. 


News Story 
First Prize — Patricia Small, Miami ( Fla.) 
Senior H. S. : 
Second Prize —Jack Merrill, Saginaw 
(Mich.) Senior H. S. 
Third Prize — Dick Portwood, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. 


Feature Story 


First Prize — Hyram Zeldis, Central H: S., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Second Prize -—Edgar Posner, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third Prize—Catherine Kiely, 
H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Editorial ; 
First Prize — Lyn Hillman, John Marshall 
H. S., Chicago, IIl. 
Second Prize — Charleen Kring, Lehman 
H. S., Canton, Ohio. 
Third Prize — Sally E. Barnett; Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Seton 


Interview 
First Prize — Betty Chapel, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Second. Prize — George Goodman, Mid- 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third Prize — Eric Stork, Garfield H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Column a 


First Prize —Suzanne Meyers, Tucson 
( Ariz.) Senior, H. S. 

Second Prize — Robert Ragland, Central 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 

Third Prize —Chris Moore, Highland 
Park (Mich.) Senior H. S. 

Sports Writing 

First Prize —Dick Portwood, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. f 

Second Prize — Tommy Woodrum, Stone- 
wwall Jackson H. S,, Charleston, W. Va. 

Third Prize — Dick Herman, Burlington 
(Ia.) Senior H. S. 





See winners of this year’s Scholastic Syn- 
chronized Speed Flash Contest (Page 42) and 
prepare now fo win an award next year! 














IT’S AS SIMPLE AS A-B-C TO CHOOSE 

SYNCHRONIZED FLASH EQUIPMENT 

FOR TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
AND. ECONOMY! 


Just remember the name “Kalart"'! 


Important Kalart advantage: mechanical syn- 
chronization which makes batteries last—easy 
attachment without tools or drilling—ease of 
adjustment and versatility. 


Fia. 
Pp —— Pomeek 
Flash 


For snapshot work choose the Kalart Compak 
(above) especially designed for this work and 
for midget bulbs which require its special reflec- 
tor for full efficiency. 


Pee 
f 


Fia. 2 
Kalart Compak 
Passive Speed Fiash 


FIG. 
Kalart Maste 


FIG. 4 
Ld Kalart Master 
Passive Speed Flash 


Automatic Speed 
Flash 

For multiple flash extension lighting as well as 

snapshots choose the Kalart Master (above)— 

which also uses midget bulbs with adapter or 

special reflector. Comes with standard outlet for 

extension lighting, another Kalart Master feature. 


Kalart Passive Synchronizers (Fig. 2 and 3) are 
designed for self-setting type shutters, and Kalart 
Automatic Synchronizers (Fig. 1 and 4) for set 
and release type shutters. Owning both types of 
synchronizer makes your Speed Flash inter- 
changeable with any number of cameras. 

WRITE KALART, DEPT. S-5, STAMFORD, CONN., 
FOR FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING THESE AND 
OTHER KALART PRECISION PRODUCTS. 
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Feist of successful men and women 
once made a decision that you can make 
today. While still in their teens, they de- 
cided to learn to type. 


Typing 4 a sort of “open sesame.”’ Not 
only to more efficient school work: now... 
to business positions later, but to such 
exciting professions as author, foreign 
correspondent, court reporter. That’s the 
wonderful thing about typing . . . it leads 
wherever you want to go, puts skill in your 
fingers that will be useful all your life. 


There’s no better machine to learn to 
type on than a smooth-writing, well-made 
Corona portable. There will be no new ones 
for awhile, so borrow or rent one. And get 
started now. You'll wonder how you ever 
got along without typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 


Groton a Plant 


i C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 








Comgpatulations 10 the Miners 








Fashion 





FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
DIVISION .. . 


Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—sports—Anna Moser, Natchez 
H. S., Natchez, Miss. 

First Prize—school dress— William McHale, 
Technical H. S., Scranton, Pa. 

First Prize—party dress—Anne Dobson, Sacred 
Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group I1—Students with more than 5. hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—sports—Marilyn Jeanne Bull, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize—school dress—Miriam Halo, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York 

First Prize—party dress—Yvette Schayes, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


Modern Day Fashion Designers 
are choosing rayon fabrics to complement their 
designs. Designers look to rayon fabrics for 
versatility in weave and texture . . . wide range 
of clear, rich colors . . . wide price range... 
and excellent service qualities. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION ... 

Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Josephine Mazzetti, 
S. Pasadena—San Marino H. S., St. Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

First Prize—school dress—Lora Morrison, Jona- 
than Dayton Reg. H. S., Springfield, N. J. 

First Prize—party dress—Jean MacCollom, Nott 
Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

First Prize—coats—Frances Bell, Girls’ 
mercial H. S., New York 

First Prize—sports—Rosalind Myers, East 
Orange H. S., East Orange, N. J. 

Group I1—Students with more than 5 hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Marianne Zakzyew. 
ski, St. Mary's Academy, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

First Prize—school dress—Mozelle Thompson, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Prize— party dress— Nancy Warfield, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York 


Com- 


” First Prize—sports—Nancy Killip, Nott Terrace 


H. S., Schenectady, N. Y 












America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. Is Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. * 
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National High School 
Art. Exhibition 


The Art Exhibition, part of Scholas- 
tic Awards, is held at the Galleries 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
13—June 3. Students in Group |; 5 
hours or less instruction per week. 
Group Il more than 5 hours. Com- 
plete catalog is being mailed to all 
art teachers. Additional copies 10¢ 
each. Write Scholastic Magazines, 


INGERSOLL CALENDAR AWARDS 


(The United States Time Corporation - 
sponsor) An award of $100 to each student 
listed below 

1—Bob Shafor, 17, San Bernardino (Calif.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Winifred Johnson 


Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Blanche Breit. 

3—Daniel Jogalsky, 17, Tuley H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Effie W. Switzer. 

4—George Tomoff, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Edith Obel. 

5-—Townsend Howe, 16, Rahway (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, John Cooper. 

6—Richard Andres, 17, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. 
H. S. Teacher, B. J. Rooney. 

7—Renzo Bianchi, 17, School of Ind. Art, New 
/ fete N. Y. Teacher. Mrs. Beatrice K. Wunnen- 

rg. 

8—Rachel Levy, 18, Washington Irving H. §., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethelyn Wesser. 

10—Gerald Freedman, 17, Lorain (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Helen V. Ocehlke, 

11—Rjchard Shropshire, 15, Lanier Junior H. S., 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Shirley Moskowitz. 

12—Don Bryant, 17, San Jacinto H. S., Houston, 
Tex. Teacher, Mrs. Alice K. Hodges. 


1 — OILS 
Group I 


(M. Grumbacher sponsors Classification !) 

13—First Prize, $50; Richard Preyer, 17, Wood- 
berry Forest (Va.) School. Teacher, Robert C. 
Barr. Ingersoll State Award. 

14—Second Prize, $25; Jeanne Schreiber, 15, 
Dormont (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, William E. Reed 
Ingersoll State Award. 

15—Third Prize, $15; Morton Schwartz, English 
H. S., Lynn, Mass. Teacher, Anne Carleton. In- 
gersol] State Award. 


2. Group Il 

21—First Prize, $50; Arnold Abramson, 17, H. S. 

of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Gertrude Pferdt. 

22—Second ig $25; Bernardine De Yulio, 17, 

. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teachet, 


23—Third i $15; Moishe Smith, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Edith Obel. 
Ingersoll State Award. 


2 — WATER COLOR OR TEMPERA 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 


Group I 
29—First Prize, $25; Morris Silverman, 17, Mu'- 
ray F. Tuley H. S., Chicago, Il. Teacher, S. 
Greenburg. 
30—Second Prize; $15; Nancy Galpin, 16, Cer- 
tral Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher Coah 













2—Jerry Timroth, 14, Amundsen H. §S., Chicago, j 
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Henry. Strathmore Award and Ingersoll State 
Award. 

31-Third Prize, $10; George Grammer, 16, Pas- 
chal H. &., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Creola 
Searcy. 


Grovp II 


42—First Prize, By Helen a 16, H. §. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Catherine Osheredin, 

43—Second Prize, $15; Myrop Bauer, School of 
Ind. Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Samuel B. 


Tuley H. S., Cet th fone Teacher, : Greenburg, - 


$— CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK 
AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification $) 


Group I 


55—First Prize, $25; Margaret Stucki, 17, Cliff- 
side Park, (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Dolores Paster- 
nak. 
56—Second Prize, $15; Stanley Goldstein, 15, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
M. A. Mills. 

57-Third Prize, $10; Dorothy Richards, 16, 
Cranford (N. J.) H..S. Teacher Helen Fraser. 


Group II 


68—First Prize, $25; Arnold Abramson (see 21). 

69—Second Prize, $15; John Clague, 17, John 
Hay H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Helen L. 
Chudoba. 

10—Third Prize, $10; Albert Herbert, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming. 


4— DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


(Higgins Ink Company, Inc. sponsors 
Classification 4) 


Group I 

81—First Prize, $25; Vasso Ameredes, 17, Weir 
H. S., Weirton, W. Va. Teacher, J. R. Haworth. 
Strathmore Award. 

82—Second Prize, $15; Gerald Freedman (see 
10). 

83—Third Prize, $10; Allen Halpern, 13, School 
No. 60, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Myrtle B. 
Mize. Hunt Award, 


Group II 

87—First Prize, $25; Earl Agrima, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. 
Green. Strathmore Award. 

88—Second Prize, $15; Carroll D. Tietz, 18, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
L. Green, Strathmore Award. 

89-Third Prize, $10; Patricia Sullivan, 18, Cass 
Tech. H, &., Mich, Teacher, Louise L. 
Green. Strathmore Award. 


5 — DRAWING INK, BLACK 


(Higgins Ink Company, Inc. sponsors 
Classification 5) 


Group I 

93—First Prize; $25; Gilbert Tucker, 14, Fitz- 
simmons Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth L. Horter. 

94—Secend Prize, $15; Nancy Powers, Plain- 
ville (Conn.) H, S. Teacher, John Sweeney. Hunt 
Award, 

95—Third Prize, $10; Gerald Hebert, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jennie 
A. Norton, Strathmore Award. 


Group II 
99—First Prize, $25; Gilbert Zabarkus, 17, Abra- 
ham Linco H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. Strathmore Award. 
100—Second Prize, $15; William Shaffer, 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Esther 
M. Williams, Strathmore Award. 
101—-Third Prize, $10; Elving Johnson (see 24). 
- 





Shirkin’chewins what hes doin’. 


No chance to chew with a snout like this! 
Nature beat the anteater out of all the fun... flavor and functional chewing 
that you get every morning eating a delicious, nutritious breakfast of fresh, 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Chewing like this is really just the exercise teeth and gums need 
every day! For teeth move ever so slightly in their sockets, 
with “‘massage-like” action on gums, 
stimulating local circulation. 
Gastric juices down below get ready 
to flow . . . ready for this good 
food's digestion! 
. Ask your family to buy tasty, 
flavorful Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 
the original Niagara Falls product— 
at the foodstore for you! 




















BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Paper is Part of the Picture 
in these prize winning drawings on 


Sradlhimore 


The professional approach is very evident 
in these prize winning efforts of a whole 
new crop of enthusiastic young American 
artists. Skill in the.selection of subject... 
the handling of composition and design 
...respect for the medium employed...all 
contribute to a highly gratifying result 
upon which Strathmore heartily congratu- 
lates the winners. 


They have shown the. same care in the 
choice of materials to realize their proj- 
ects. Like many. leading artists in the pro- 
fessional and fine arts fields, these students 
have chosen to work on Strathmore papers 
... because the quality of Strathmore is 
reflected in every line and brush stroke. 


You, too, will find yourself doing your 
best work on Strathmore. Whether you 
work in pencil, ink, crayon, charcoal, pas- 
tel or water color, there is a Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Board exactly suited to 
your needs. Write for free samples. Artist 
paper is precious. Help conserve it. 


2. 1st Prize, Group I 
Drawing Inks, colored. 


2nd Prize, Group 2 
3. Fashion Illustration— 
Active Sports 


Siralhmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART 


OF THE PICTURE 





6 — CARTOONING 
A 


(Higgins Ink Company, Inc. sponsors 
Classification 6) 


105—First Prize, $25; David Lauren, 16, Bey- 
erly Hills (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, W. Day Waitt, 
Strathmore and Hunt Awards. 

106—Second Prize, $15; Merle Bassett, 17, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul A, 
Chamberlin. 

107—Third Prize, $10; Marion Stephenson, 17, 
Manasquan (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Leroy Fish, 


108—First Prize, $25; Francis Bijerstedt, 16, Ash- 
tabula (Ohio) H. S, Teacher, Eleanor Heintz, 
Strathmore and Hunt Awards. 

109—Second Prize, $15; Charles Lican, 16, 
Claremont (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Margaret Mo- 
Lellan 


110—Third Prize, $10; Burton Blom, 14, and 
Bob Bailey, 16, Eau Claire (Wis.) H. S. Teacher, 
Bernice M. King. Hunt Award. 


Cc 


111—First Prize, $25; Robert Casper, 16, Forest 
Hills (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, William Kirk. 
Strathmore Award. 

112—Second Prize, $15; Harry Borgman, 16, 
Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Stein. Strathmore Award. 4 

113—Third Prize, $10; Robert Davis, 15, Mt. 
St. Michael H. S,, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bro. Louis. Hunt Award. 


No Honorable Mentions were awarded 
in Cartooning. 


7 — PENCIL DRAWINGS 


(The American Pencil Company. sponsors 
Classification 7) 


Group I 


114—First Prize, $25; Priscilla Hutchins, 18, 
Glendale (Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, J. J. 
Coghlan. Strathmore Award. 

115—Second Prize, $15; Lillian Cushner, 117, 
Chelsea (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Pauline M. Kohl- 
rausch, 

116—Third Prize, $10; Kathleen Wolfe, 11, 
Hamilton (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Carrie Niehoff. 


Group II 


122—First Prize, $25; John Clague (see 69). 

123—Second Prize, $15; George Searle, 17, West 
Tech. H,. S.,~Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V, 
Ulen. Ingersoll State Award. 

124—Third Prize, $10; Dan Toth, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid. 


8 — PRINTS 


Group I 


130—First Prize, $25; Leona McNeley, 18, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Harriet Macy. 

131—Second Prize, $15; George Grammer (see 
1 ‘ 


31). 

132—Third Prize, $10; T. H. Stearns, 17, Wich- 
ita (Kans.) H, S, East. Teacher, William Dick- 
erson. 

Group II 

138—First Prize, $25; Raymond Johnson, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Doro- 
thy Skewis. ~ 

139—Second Prize, $15; Elving Johnson, 17, 
Englewood H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss F. 
Potter. 

140—Third Prize, $10; James Zambounis, 16, 
Central H. §., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Miss S. 
Chapman. 


9 — DESIGN FOR FABRICS 


Group I 


146—First Prize, $25; Albert Klug, 15, Thomas 
Jefferson H. §., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Lou- 


ise Schmidt. 
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147—Second Prize, $15; Barbara Whittlake, 16, 
West H. S., Rochester, N, Y. Teacher, Charlotte 


Wemer. 
148—-Third Prize, $10; Lucy Gianni, 18, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Miss F. H. Bacheler. 


Group II 

154—First Prize, $25; Richard G. Eoff, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
Green. Strathmore Award. 

155-Second Prize, $15; Caroline Boyer, 17, 
Washington Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 

a, Alice B. Scott. Strathmore Award. 

© 56—-Third Prize, $10; Marilyn Rachor, 16, 
Washington lowe 5 H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Lucile K. 


10 — COSTUME DESIGN 


(The American Viscose Corporation spon- 
sors Classification 10) 


A — Two-piece suit 
Group I 
162—First Prize, $25; Josephine Mazzetti, 16, 
§. Pasadena (Calif.)-San Marino H. S. Teacher, 
Hester Lauman. Strathmore Award. 
163—Second Prize, $10; Susan Stadtfeld, Queen 
Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Sarah M. 


Sears. 

164—Third Prize, $5; Rhoda Miller, Girls Com- 
mercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Suzarmne 
C. Knudson. 


Group Il 

165—First Prize, $25; Marianne Bakryewski, 18, 
§t. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Sister M. Thomasito, O. S. F. 

166—Second Prize, $10; Marion Guberman, 15, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 

167—Third Prize, $5; Joan Spillane, 17, Ursuline 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Patton. 


B— School Dress 
Group I 


168—First Prize, $25; Lora Morrison, 17, Jona- 
than Dayton Reg. H. S., Springfield, N. J. Teach- 
et, Kay Johnson. 

169-Second Prize, $10; Dawn Force, 17, Nott 
Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Ce- 
ele Harrison. 

110-Third Prize, $5; Frances Bell, 17, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Su- 
zanne C. Knudson. 


Grovur Il 


11l-First Prize, $25; Mozelle Thompson, 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

172-Second Prize, $10; Norman Hinkle 17, 
Hower Vocational H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, 
Abbie D. Nelson. 

173-Third Prize, 8 Louise Kolkert, 17, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York, Y 
Teacher, Jane E, Finn. 


C— Party Dress 
Group I 


114—First Prize, $25; Jean Macollom, 16, 
Nott Terrace H, S,, Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Cecile Harrison, Strathmore Award. 

115—Second Prize, $10; Rosette Lind, 16, Mont 
Pleasant School, Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Eleanor Harrison. Strathmore Award. 

116-Third Prize, $10; Frances Bell (see 170). 


Grovp II 


111-First Prize, $25; Nancy ig xe 
Sbeubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. 

cher, Jane E. Finn 
ae: Prize, $10; Mozelle Thompson (see 


BD esiis Prize, $5; Antonio Rivera, Jr., 18, 
B.S. of Industrial Art, New York, N. Kw 
Teacher, Olga Petroff. 

D — Coat 

Group I 


First Prize, $25; Frances Bell (see 170). 
Second Prize, ~ Shirley B. Cohen, 17, 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Nellie B, 





What’s paper salvage 
got to do with your snapshots? 


can be made for you, and this depends 
on the paper pulp supply—which in 
turn depends largely on the waste 
paper you and other good Americans 
salvage and turn in. 


A great deal! Because .. 


There is a serious shortage of all 
types of photographic material ... es- 
pecially paper for prints and enlarge- 
ments. The armed forces must be sup- 
plied, and only a trickle is left over for 
civilian use. 

This shortage is inconvenient for 
civilians — but it could become consid- 
erably more than inconvenient in,the 
armed services. For the armed services 
use paper in a hundred vital ways, not 
only for wrapping supplies and ammu- 
nition, but for such things as military 
photography. 


Photography is a big part of the 


“eyes” of military intelligence. Recon- 
naissance and aerial mapping photo- 
graphs guide battle strategy and tactics. 

Ansco makes enormous quantities 


of photographic paper for the armed 
forces. At best, only a small amount 


Don’t let down on your paper sal- 
vage efforts! Every little bit helps—not 
only to ease the civilian supply, but to 
bring closer the day of final and com- 
plete victory. 


Films & Cameras 





You can 
expensive 
clothes — 
ah 50 Mille 


with | PRANG TEXTILE COLORS: 


imagine! With Prang lee ys Colors _— 
can easily decorate a scarf for Bed ma 
! make the 


@ scarf for your waist—and you 


most inexpensive oe oe ee ae 


creation. IF YOU 
CAN DO IT! 


inal one-of-a-kind 
HOLD A BRUSH YOU 


dry cleanable 


Write today tor the osvcokiet 
“pO IT YOURSELF," only 25c. 
that tells you just how to use 
Prang Textile Colors and have 
expensive lookina clothes + 
littie cost. 


Congratulations 
TO THE WINNERS 


WINNERS TEXTILE AWARDS 


First Prize—$25 each 
MILTON KRONA, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CAROLINE FUCCI, New York. N. Y. 


Second Prize—$15 each 
ALICE WIERZBINSK!, Norwich, Conn. 
MARY GLOVER, New York, N. Y. 
mae Prize—$10 each 


HILDA EAST, Hartf. 
JOAN NELSON, Willoughby.” Onie 


Special Mention—$10 
CAROL GRAFF. Toledo, Ohio 
Also—9 Honorable Mentions 
Prang Textile Color Kit each 


WINNERS PICTORIAL ART 


First Prize—$25 each 
Wotan’ sinaee ew Chicago, 411. 
ARNOLD A 


Second Prize—$15 each 
NANCY CALPIN. Kansas City, Mo, 
YRON BAUER, New York Y. 
STANLEY GOLOSTEIN Pittsburgh. Pa. 
JOHN CLATUE, Cleveland. Ohio 


Third Prize—$10 each 
GEORGE GRAMMER, 
NATHAN GOLDSTE “ 
ROTHY RICHARDS, 
QLBSERT HERBERT, etrolt, Mich. 


Also — 40 Honorable Mentions 
$2.50 each 


Lf ¥ N.Y. 
JARGA: PT chamooh. me Cliffside Mork he has aad 





182—Third Prize, $5; Yvonae Boots, 17, El 
Monte (Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Ruth S. 
Mayer. 


E — Active or Spectator Sports 


Group I 


183—Figst Prize, os Rosalind Myers, 17, East 
Orange (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Della M. Hackett. 
Strathmore Award. 

184—Second Prize, $10; Jack Meserve, 17, Sel- 
ta (Pa.)-Perkasie H. S. Teacher, Elsie Bart- 


185—Third Prize, $5; Mutiel Katz, 17, George 
Washington H. S., New York, N. Y¥. Teacher, 
Ruth McEvoy. 


Grovp II 


186—First Prize, $25; Nancy Killip, 17, Nott 
Terrace H, S., Schenectady, N. Teacher, 
Cecile Harrison. 

187—Second Prize, $10; Elaine Steim, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. 

188—Third Prize; $5; Jacqeelyn Skay, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Bemardine 
Sether. Strathmore Award. 


11 — FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
(The American Viscose Corp. sponsors 
Classification 11) 


A—An Active Sports Outfit 


Group I 


189—First Prize, $25; Anna Moser, 18, Natchez 
(Miss.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Jeanne Van Epps. 
Strathmore Award. . 

190—Second Prize, $10; go Fetty, 16, 
Charleroi (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Fullerton. 

191—Third Prize, $5; Ann oon 19, Tea- 
neck (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Geary. 


Group II 


192—First Prize, $25; Marilyn Jeanne Bull, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ber- 
nardine Sether. Strathmore Award. 

193—Second Prize, $10; Pearl Schlussel, 18, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ber- 
nardine Sether, Strathmore Award. 

194—Third Prize, $5; Mary Hill, 17, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Cuthbert Ryan. Strath- 
more Award, 


B—A School Ensemble 


Group I 


195—First Prize, $25; William McHale, 16, 
Technical H. S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, Blanche 
Thomas, 

196—Second Prize, $10; Joan Bolles, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio, Teacher, Cuthbert Ryan. 

197—Third Prize, $5; Theresa Fazzi, 18, West 
Scranton (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Ann Galenas. 


Group II 


198—First Prize, $25; Miriam Halo, Strauben- 
muller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Jane E. Finn. 

199—Second Prize, $10; Enid Collymore, 18, 
School of Ind, Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs, S. H. Smith. 

200—Third Prize, $5; Louise Seale, 17, Cass 
Tech, H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming. 


C-—A Honsdl Sloss 


Group I 


201—First Prize, $25; Anne Dobson, 16, Sacred 
Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Schmertz, 

202—Second Prize, $10; Olga Seem, 17, Holly- 
wood (Calif.) H. S; Teacher, Helen M. "Howell. 
203—Third Prize, $5; Dorothy Sherwin, 17, 
ams H. S., Verona, Pa. Teacher, Jessie Jean 
‘ance. 


Group II 


204—First Prize, $25; Yvette Schayes, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, nine 
H. Commenpm: 





Teacher — When can 
we get a new Bos. 
ton Pencil Sharpener? 


While pencil sharpeners an 
again being produced in a lim. 
ited quantity, it will be « 
while before they are gene. 
ally available. Schools should 
place their orders with an 
AA-2 priority rating. Remem. 
ber the name BOSTON. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS, HUNT PENS AND ARTIST PENS 
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oKay? 


When surface Pim- 
ples...rough skin.. 
minor outbreaks = 
won’t pass his inspection.. 
apply Poslam — the Ointment 
without Disappointment! It quickly re 
duces redness... actually helps peel away 
ugly pimple skin. 50c Drug Stores. 

Free Sample, write: Poslam, Dept. B-10, 
254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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205—Second Prize, $10; Mozelle Thompson (see 


171). 

206—-Third Prize, $5; Steffi Weil, 16, Beverly 
Hills (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Caroline W. Ben- 
nett, Strathmore Award. 


(No honorable mentions. were awarded 
in Classification 11.) 


12 — POSTERS, ADVERTISING ART 


A— War Posters 


Group I 

207—First Prize, $25; Michael Golden, 15, 
Franklin K. Lame H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Charles Springmeyer. 

208—Second Prize, $10; Stephen Garrisi, Bur- 
roughs Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary Lind. 

209-Third Prize, $5; Herbert Schiebold, 16, 
Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Mar- 
garet Stein, 


Group II 


215—First Prize, $25; Norma Fleischer, 17, 
Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y, Teacher, 
Dorothy McEntee. 

216—Second Prize, $10; Charles Dickinson, 16, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. 
Schuholz, 

217—Third Prize, $5; Gerald Repp, 18, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ger- 
trude Pferdt, 


B—General Advertising Art 


Group I 
223—First Prize, $25; Mary Lee Hoover, 17, 
Glenbard Twp. H. S., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Teacher, 
Ruth G. Ely. 
224—Second Prize, $10; Joe K. Kidd, 17, Roa- 
noke Rapids (S. C.) H. S. Teacher, Ralph G. 
Knight. 
225—Third Prize, $5; Ted Gernheuser, Wood- 
ward H, §., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Jane Ander- 
son. 

Group II 
231—First Prize, $25; Alexander Kozloff, 18, 
School of Ind, Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. B. W, Wunnenberg. 
232—Second Prize, $10; Edward Thomas, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary Davis. 
Strathmore Award, 
233-Third Prize, $5; Rene Pinchuk, 15, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

C — Brotherhood Posters 


(The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews sponsors Classification 12-C) 
Group I 
239—First. Prize, $35; Dorothy Hedenberg, 17, 
Central H. §S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Rosalia Bireline, 

240—Second Prize, $15; Jeanne Wilmot, 18, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

241—-Third Prize, $5; Lillian Owen, 16; Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 


Group II 

247—First Prize, $35; Jean Berns, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary Davis. Strath- 
more Award. 

Pe Prize, $15; Gilbert Zabarkus (see 

). Pittsburgh Adv. Club Prize. 

ee Third Prize, $5; — aa, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N 


(No honorable mentions were awarded in 
Group II in Classification 12-C) 


13 — SCULPTURE 


Group I 


250—First Prize, $25; Aldo Pitassi, 19, North 
we H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. B. 
us 

251—Second Prize, $15; Joan Spaulding, 17, 
nails H. S., Weston, Mass. Teacher, E. E. 


cw Prize, $10; Jane D. Clark, 14, Lin- 
con Jr. H. §., Framingham, Mass. Teacher, 
Helen Leland. = 








Flashed with a G-E Midget No. $ by Georgia Englebard, New York. 


Congratulations to the winners in Scholastic’s Annual Awards 
— especially to those in the Photography division 


What's ahead in picture-taking with flash? 
Better pictures for you—with G-E Mid- 
gets! Snaps that are full of life, shots in 
color, shots any time, anywhere. 
Today’s essential users give the tip-off 
for postwar; press photographers on 
4 out of 5 big-city-newspapers now 
use Midgets; while the Signal Corps 
planned for Midgets in its two new 
combat cameras. 

Today most G-E Midgets go to wartime 
users; tomorrow, they'll be yours for better 
pictures! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
G-‘E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @BELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radie programs: “The G-E Ali-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The Werld Today” 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, C8S; “The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, 


No.6 
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Group II 


258—First Prize,” $25; Frank Suleri, School of 
Ind. Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mario Mon- 
teleone. 

259—Second Prize, $15; Al Allen, 18, East 
Tech, H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Howard 
Reid. 

260—Third Prize, $10; Robert Dow, 17, Mid- 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, M. Barkin. 


14 — CERAMICS 
Group I 

266—First Prize, $25; Mildred Stockowski, 17, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Sr. M. Thomasita. 

267—Second Prize, $15; Dorothy Studer, 18, 
Charlotte H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Alice 
Brown. 

268—Third Prize, $10; Bertha Sunderman, 17, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Neal. 

Group II 

275—First Prize, $25; Lillian Bajerski, 17, John 
Hay H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Helen Chu- 
doba. 

276—Second Prize, Dorothy Ripich, 17, Lincoln 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Harold Hunsi- 
chen. 

277—Third Prize, $10; Unada Gliewe, 17, Mem- 
orial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Olga 
Ritchie. 


15 — TEXTILE DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company spon- 
sors Classification 15) 


Group I 
283—First Prize, $25; Milton Krona, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
284—Second Prize, $15; Alice Wierzbinski, 17, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Blanche Browning. 
285—Third Prize, $10; Hilda East, 17, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Public H. S. Teacher, Miss Hay- 


den, 
Group II 


291—First Prize, $25; Caroline Fucci, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 

292—Second Prize, $15; Mary Glover, 16, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 

293—Third Prize, $10; Joan Nelson, 17, An- 
drews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. Teacher, 
K. L. McKee. 


16 — HANDCRAFT 
Group I 


300—First Prize, $25; James P. Glaser, Jr., 17, 
So. Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


301—Second Prize, $15; Mary Lou Lang, 16, 
So. Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
302—Third Prize, $10; Joe Pearson, 17, So. 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Group II 

308—First Prize, $25; Mary Ellen Orr, 18, 
oar haa H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
a 

309—Second Prize, $15; Gloria Conlon, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 
310—Third Prize, $10; Wan Jung, 16, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Ryan. 


17 — NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 


Group I 


316—First Prize, $25; Audrey Petroviak, 17, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Sr, Thomasita, 

317—Second Prize, $15; Martha Holmes, Sen- 
jor H. S., Greensboro, N. C. Teacher, C. O. 
Braswell. 

318—Third Prize, $10; Sarah J. McHale, 17, 
Technical H, S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Iffland. 

Group II 

324—First Prize, $25; Wanda ce, 16, 
Mt. Vernon (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Fern E. 

325—Second Prize, $15; Dorothy J. tam de 16, 
South H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Mary Riblet. 

326—Third Prize, $10; Dorothy Engates, 17, 
Technical H, S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, Freeda 
Schmidt. 


18 — MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
DESIGN 


(Higgins Ink Company, Inc. sponsors 
Classification 18) 


Project I 
330—First Prize, $25; Dean Coffman, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Mel Ensign. 
331—Second Prize, $15; Betty Blankenship, 17, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, C. K. Wicker. 
332—Third Prize, $10; Melville Arrons, 18, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. ¥Y. Teacher, 
Armand Stea. 
Project II 
336—First Prize, $25; Johnnie Asif, 18, Jefferson 
Davis H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, H, H. 
Wright. 
337—Second Prize, $15; Franklin pe 16, 
Wilbur Lynch H. S., Amsterdam, N. Teacher, 
Mary Traver, 
338—Third Prize, $10; Clark Denslow, 15, Wm. 
Hall H. S., West Hartford, Conn, Teacher, A, 
Reinhart, 


Project Il 
343—First ry $25; Van Stoffer, Bosal Femme 
Se ee - Teacher, A. J. Horten. 


Toeshet 


345—Third Prize, #10; Gordon Harrison, 16, 
Wichita (Kans.) H. East. Teacher, G. N, 
Duerksen . 


19 — PHOTOGRAPHY 
A—Daylight 


(Argus, Incorporated, sponsors Classifica- 
* tion 19A) 


Group I 

349—First Prize, $50; Dick Lindgren, 15, 
Brighton H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marion 
B. Perrin. 

350-—Second Prize, $25; George S. Schreyer, 
15, Princeton (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Edith B, 
Margerum, 

351—Third Prize, $15; Dale Knapp, 14, Ham- 
ilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, A. E, 


Starks, 
Group II 


359—First Prize, $50; Thomas Donlon, 17, 
School of Ind. Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 


-Joseph J, Messina, Ansco Award. 


360—Second Prize, $25; James McLaughlin, 16, 
North Catholic H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Bro. Thomas Dwyer. 

361—Third Prize, $15; E, Garbarino, Jr., 11, 
Shenandoah (Pa.) Catholic H. S. Teacher, Sr. 
Anne Miriam, I.H.M. Ansco Award. 


B—Artificial Light 
(The Lamp Dept. of General Electric 
Company, sponsors Classification 19B) 


Group I 
372—First Prize, $50; George S. Schreyer (see 
350) 


373—Second Prize, $25; Dick Fulbright, 15, 
Beaumont (Tex.) H. S. Teacher, Lorene David. 

374—Third Prize, $15; James Di Piazza, 15, 
Trenton (N. J.) Central H. S. Teacher, Margaret 


Blackford. 
Group II 


377—First Prize, $50; Zuleime Wooten, 16, Ed- 
win Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Stein. Kalart Award. 

378—Second Prize, $25; Ronald Gordon, Central 
H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Harold 
Castor, Kalart and Ansco Awards. 

379—Third Prize, $15; J. Phillips Butler, 17, 
Scranton (Pa.) Central H. S. Teacher, Ella H. 
Paine, Ansco Award 
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Working drawing made with Higgins Ink by 
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HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 
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ART SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


AtpricHt Art ScHoot, Buffalo: Betty 
Aasen, Fairbury ( Nebr.) H. S. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chicago: 
Marilyn J. Hauskey, South H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ant ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: John M. 
Collins, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 

Art CAREER SCHOOL, N. Y. C.: Vincent 
Nucera, Memorial H. S., West New York, 
N. J. 

a CENTER AsSOCIATION, Louisville, 
Ky.: Charles Kubilos, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Art STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEw York: 
Raymond Johnson, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. 

CaLiF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRraAFTs, 
Oakland: Colleen McKnight, Broadway 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh; 3 Scholarships: Aldo Pitassi, 
N. Catholic H. S.,. Pittsburgh; Alfonso 
Macyauskas, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
0.; Lillian Cushner, Senior H. S., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Cuicaco ACADEMY OF Fine Arts, Chi- 
cago: Claire Harbolt, Southeast H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

CHOUINARD ArT INsTITUTE, Los Angeles: 
Gertrude Garber, Glenville H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ArT; 2 Scholar- 


ships: Gene Tucker, Buchtel H. S., Akron,. 


O.; Richard Andres, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. 
H. SA, 


Couvorapo STATE COLLEGE OF Epuca- 
TION: Lu Anne Powell, Southwest H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Cororapo Sprincs Fine Arts CENTER: 
Joan Stuart Spaulding, The Cambridge 
School, Kendal Green, Mass. 

CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.: Ila Matson, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
Arts, N. Y. C.: Judy Brody, Washington 
Irving H. S., N. Y. C. 

GrorceE Preasopy CoLLEcE, Nashville: 
Ethel Switzer, West H. S., Auburn, N. Y. 

Ixuinois WESLEYAN UNiversity, Bloom- 
ington: Bob Kleinschmidt, Beaumont H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

INSTITUTE OF DESIGN IN CHICAGO: 
Harold Horowitz, Sullivan H. S., Chicago, 
I. . 

Jacxson-Von Lapau ScHOooL oF FAsH- 
10N, Boston: Joyce Huebner, De Vilbiss 
H. S., Toledo, O 

Joun Herron Ant InstiruTeE, Indianap- 
olis; 4 Scholarships: Maxine Wolfe, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla.; Claire Robin- 
son, Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis; Ross 
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K. Cook, Southeast H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Audrey Michalevich, Roosevelt H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

KIRKLAND SCHOOL oF ART, Denver: 
Charles R. Wygant, Jr., John H. Reagan 
H. S., Houston, Tex. 

Layton ScHoot oF ArT, Milwaukee: 
Lucille Strizek, Senior H. S., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: Wil- 
liam M. Philips, Roosevelt H.S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

THE McDow.EL. DEsIGNING AND DREss- 
MAKING ScHOOL, N. Y. C.: Dorothy Ventre, 
Wash. Irving H. S., N. Y..C. 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit: Peggy 
Ice, Scott H. S., Toledo, O. 

MopERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND DE- 
SIGN, Boston: Patricia Bloomfield, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Moore INsTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE & 
Inpustry, Philadelphia: Phyllis M. Kirsch, 
Mastbaum Voc. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parsons SCHOOL oF Desicn, N. Y. C.: 
Mozelle Thompson, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia: Mary Ellen 
Henkle, Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 

Puta. MusEuM oF INDUSTRIAL ART: 
Alexander Derkas, Dobbins Voc. H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PorTLAND ART MusEuM, Oregon: Ann 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Time for a get-together... Have a Coke 
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... or making the party a success 


It’s easy to plan a date at home when you have frosty bottles of Coca-Cola 
in the family refrigerator. Have a Coke says the hostess, and the affair is off 
to a flying start. To young or old, this friendly invitation opens the way to 
better acquaintance, adds zest and enjoyment to entertaining. From Alabama 
to Oregon, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,~—a pleasant way to 
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“Coke"= Coca-Cola 
You naturally hear Coce-Cola 
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RCA Victor 


The Young American 
Composers in the 1945 Scholastic 
Music Awards Contest 


RCA proudly congratulates the following students, who re- 
ceived prizes in recognition of outstanding musical ability. 


Samuel Adler, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. Third Prize, $15— 
Instrumental Composition. . - 


Barbara Lee Baker, 18, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Second 
Prize, '$25—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


Dick Banks, 15, Palm Beach H. &., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. First Prize, 
$50—Piano Solo. 


James Boylan, 17, Charles City H. S., 
Charles City, Iowa. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


John M. Carter, 15, Evanston Town- 
ship H. S., Evanston, Ill. Second 
Prize, $25—Part Song with piano 
accompaniment. 


~ Diaconoff, 16, John Marshall 
S., Los ‘Angeles, Calif. Third 
Prien $15—Piano Solo. 


David Fetler, 18, Evanston Township 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Instrumental Composition. 


Edward Greene, 13, Lincoln School, 
Frackville, Penn. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 


Joan Huggard, 16, Berkeley H. S., 
Berkeley, Calif. Honorable Mention, 
$5—Composition for Solo Instru- 
ment. 


Phyllis A. Hurley, 16, Burr and Burton 
School, Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Third Prize, $15—Part Song with- 
out piano accompaniment. 


Richard Tenny Johnson, 14, Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston, til. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 
tion. 


sg Moss, 17, John Marshall 
H. hag Los Angeies, Calif. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 

tion. 


Warner Shilkret, High School of 
Musical Art, New York, N. Y. Sec- 
ond Prize, $25—Instrumental Com- 
position. 

Toby Tate, 12, Gordon Junior H. &., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 


Perry Thew, 17, East H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. First Prize, $50—Instrumental 
Composition. 

Howard Wagner, 13, Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Ky. Second Prize, $25— 
Piano Solo. 

Ellen J. Wolcott, 17, Trenton Central 
H. §8., Trenton, 'N. J. Honorable 
Mention, $5—Piano Solo. i 

Sidney Woloshin, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5 — Composition for Solo 
Instrument. 





The Music Awards Contest was conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in co-operation with the Music Educators’, National Con- 
ference and the RCA Victor Division. RCA takes this opportunity 
to thank the contestants, their teachers, and the regional chair- 
men and adjudicators, for their efforts in making this contest 
a success. Prizes for the best original scores submitted in the 
classifications listed were given by the RCA Victor Company. In 
divisions where no prizes were awarded, no composition was 
recommended by the judges for the award ‘offered. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 





OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, Me. 3. 





SOMO \( HOL STC 


A National Magazine of Current Af. 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen. 
tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1945, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

R. D. MATHEWSON, Circulation Manager (on 
leave) 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17,‘N. Y. 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*The Job Ahead in Europ 3 
*Exploring the PAC, by Shirlen E. Cook—— 5 
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Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do 
not appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 





Art Scholarship Winners 
(Concluded) . 


Anderson, Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Pratt Instrrute, Brooklyn: Robert 
Yinter, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE; 6 
Scholarships: Mary Lou Morris, Incarnate 
Word, San Antonio; Violet Broda, Andrews 
School, Willoughby, O.; Robert B. Stanley 
Jt, Cazenovia (N. Y.) H. S.; Inez Alyse 
Suttle, Sidney (N. Y.) Central. H. S.; Anita 
Larson, Miami (Fla.) Sr. H. S.; Frank R. 
Smith, Miami (Fla.) Edison H. Ss. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
N. Y.; 2 Scholarships: Charles H. J. Bern- 
hardt, Buffalo (N. Y¥.) Tech. H. S.; Phillips 
Butler, Scranton ( Pa.) Central H. S. 

Sr. Louis ScHoot or Fine Arts; Polly 
Ann Andrew, Southeast H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

SCHOOL OF THE ArT InstiTUTE, Chicago; 
3 Scholarships: Nathan Goldstein, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Elving Johnson, Engle- 
wood H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Patricia Farrell, 
Cass Tech, Detroit, Mich. 

SCHOOL OF THE MusEUM OF FINE ARTs, 
Boston; Sylvia Mayzer, Dorchester ( Mass. ) 
H: S. 

SocreTy oF ARTs. AND CrarFts, Detroit: 
Don Daugherty, Abilene ( Tex.) H. S. 

SyracusE University, N. Y.:. Unada G. 
Gliewe, Benj. Franklin H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF Fasuion, N. Y. 
City: Mary Hill, Scott H. S., Toledo, O 

Art DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
Greorcia: Kathryn Lanman, Ensley H. S., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Art DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or New Mexico, Albuquerque: Martha 
Porter, Westport H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

Universiry OF Nortru Caro.ina: Dor- 
othy Jean Dalton, Plant H. S., Tampa, Fla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: Amanda B. 
Wall, Central H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ScHooL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTs, 
Wichita: Dorothy Dengler, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 

VesPpER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, Bos- 
ton; 2 Scholarships: Lawrence. Sisson, 
Classical H. S:, Worcester, Mass.; Lucy J. 
Gianni, Hartford (Conn.) Public H. S 


LEARN 
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Take 
government 
approved 
rifle course— 
sponsored by the 
\National Rifle 
Association, so train citizens’ in the use 
of rifles, Send TODAY for above 48-page 


FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
this expert rifle training. 


5885 A St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 


Planters Peanut Contest Winters 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed April 30, 1945, are: 

Ist PRIZE — $25 WAR BOND — Jacqueline Gates, 1200 South Second Avenue, Maywood, 
Ulinois. 

2nd PRIZE — $15 IN WAR STAMPS — Rosalie Binder, 5237 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

3rd PRIZE—$10 IN WAR STAMPS — William Wallace Martin, 42-10 216th Street, Bayside, 
L. 1, N. Y. 

4th PRIZE —15 PRIZES OF $1 IN WAR STAMPS — Richard Tisinger, Jr., Chemawa, Oregon; 
Doris Kline, 415 Wallace Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky; Abigail Seltzer, 18 Eastford Street, 
Hartford 5, Conn.; Yvonne Phillips, Route 6, Box 291A, Vancouver, Washington; Floretta Berg, 
3500 Illinois Avenue, St. Lovis 18, Missouri; Philip R. Kaady, 2206 N. E. 14th, Portland 12, Oregon; 
Mary Ann Gravely, 1625 W. 16th Street, Muncie, Indiana; J. N. White, 309 Lafayette Street, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Carl Pennington, Jr., 4718 Astral Avenue, Jacksonville 5, Florida; Helen Marie 
Moeller, Rt. 3-Spring Avenue Road, Troy, N. Y.; Janet Elizabeth Major, 2036 Jacob Street, East 
Brookline, Pittsburgh 26, Pa.; Doris Batson, 1342 West 7th Street, Brooklyn 4, N. Y.; Mary Jo Turpin, 
740 East Pleasant Run Parkway, Indianapolis 3, Indiana; Sue Heller, 2301 E. Beverly Road 
(Shorewood), Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; Sorrell B. Katz, 845 East 52nd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


4 you arte uucewtatu - 


-hau to make 


“GOOD PICTURES” 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK 
IT WILL HELP YOU 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


SELECTION OF FILM 
EXPOSURE 
DEVELOPING 
ENLARGING 
FLASH PICTURES 
FILTERS & COLOR 


Send 25c to 


ARGUS, iNC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


argus 


Cameras and Optical Instruments 











The Award 
that was never 


listed... 


WE have always felt that, among 


the M. Grumbacher Memorial 
Awards, the most valuable one is 
not listed, and cannot be measured. 


It is the experience you receive in 
applying yourself to a serious proj- 
ect, and in using the tools of art. 
This experience has taught many 
students the habit of never being 
satisfied with anything less than the 
best —in their own work, and in 
the brushes and colors they work 
with. Through experimentation and 
practice they have learned what all 
artists eventually learn: that quality 
material is as definite an aid to talent 
as inferior material is a handicap. 


Joint these students~in learning to 
paint “professionally” with the ma- 
terial leading professionals prefer: 
Grumbacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors. 
Discover the difference that these 
famous quality colors make in ease 
and skill in painting. Do your best 
painting — and have more fun 
painting— with Grumbacher colors, 
brushes and canvas panels. 


Manufacturers of i 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


For Everyone fg The Outstanding 














COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART 
MUSIC 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGI INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 
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“yea the past eight years, the Music 
Awards. have been conducted under 
the supervision of some of America’s 
most progressive music educators, who 
believe that the musical life of the 
nation depends not only on many vocal 
and instrumental interpreters of music 
but also upon the composers of music. 
They have therefore assisted continu- 
ously with the task of encouraging both 
teachers and students to undertake the 
difficult art of musical composition. 

Again this year, The Music Educators 
National Conference, through its Crea- 
tive Music Projects Committee, has spon- 
sored the Music Awards. Mrs. Bertha 
Bailey, New York University, was chair- 
man and Dr. Howard Murphy, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Vincent Jones, Tem- 
ple University; Miss Mabel Glenn, 
Kansas City; Glenn Gildersleeve, Dov- 
er, Del., and Charles Seeger, Pan 
American Union served with her. This 
committee set up six regional juries who 
did the preliminary judging of entries 
from their sections of the nation. The 
jury of awards, composed of three of 
the nation’s very distinguished musi- 
cians and composers, made the final 
selections. They were Robert Russell 
Bennett, composer and radio conductor 
and commentator; Henry Cowell, com- 
poser, pianist and author, and Dr. How- 
ard Murphy. 

Originality of musical idea expressed 
in sound musical-terms and fulfilling 
the requirements of the six classifica- 
tions, were what they searched for in 
all the compositions submitted. In sev- 
eral instances, as will be noted, they did 
not find works of sufficient merit to war- 
rant the awarding of prizes, but when- 
ever they did find real creative ability 
and skill, they were generous in their 
praise. Even when they could not award 
prizes, they wished it clearly under- 
stood that there were many evidences 
of talent in the rejected material. 

The RCA-Victor Company has again 
provided the prizes. 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with orig- 
inal accompaniment. 
No prizes or honorable mention 
awarded. 


2. Composition for solo instrument (any instru- 

ment) with piano accompaniment. 

No first,e second or third prize 
awarded. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Joan Hug- 
gard, 16, Berkeley (Calif.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Dorah Dooley O'Neill. 


Honorable Mention, $5: Sidney 
Woloshin, 16, Classical H. S., Worcester, 
Mass. Teacher, Albert W. Wassell. 4 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement, 

First Prize, $50: Dick Banks, 15, Palm 
Beach H. S., West Palm Beach, Fla, 
Teacher, Isabelle Edgar. 

Second Prize, $25: Howard Wagner, 
18, Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. Teach. 
er, Mrs. Karl Schmidt. 

Third Prize, $15: Ted Diaconoff, 16, 
John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Morris H. Ruger. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Toby Tate, § 
12, Gordon Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C, } 
Teacher, Maybelle Carroll Imhoff. § 

Honorable Mention, $5: Ellen J. Wol- ” 
cott, 17, Trenton (N. J.) Central H. S, 
Teacher, L. Rogene Borgen. 1 

Honorable Mention, $5: Edward 
Greene, 13, Lincoln School, Frackville, 
Pa. Teacher, Sister Mary Imelda. 


4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 

No first prize awarded. 

Second Prize, $25: John M. Carter, 
15, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, 
Ruby V. Shaw. 

No third prize awarded. 


5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices without piano accompaniment. 
No first prize awarded. 

Second Prize, $25: Barbara Lee 
Baker, 18, John Marshall H. S., Los 
geles, Calif. Teacher, M. H. Ruger. 

hird Prize, $15: Phyllis A. Hurley, 
16, Burr and Burton School, Manches- 
ter Depot, Vt. Teacher, A. L. Knoop. 
Honorable Mention, $5: James Boy- 
lan, 17, Charles City (Ia.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Esther Charlotte Smith. 


6. Composition for not more than six instru- 
ments. 

First Prize, $50: Perry Thew, 17, East 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, George 
MacNabby. 

Second Prize, $25; Warner Shilkret, 
H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. Teach- 
er, Alexander Richter. 

Third Prize, $15: Lawrence Moss, 17, 
John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Morris H. Ruger. _ 

Third Prize, $15: Samuel Adler, 16, 
Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass. Teach- 
er, Albert W. Wassell. 

Third Prize, $15: Richard Tenney 
Johnson, 14, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. 
Teacher, Fred A. Krueger. 

Honorable Mention, $5: David Fetler, 
18, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. 





What is this Tennis Stroke? 


a “TENNIS as taught by 
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na BILL TIL , 
~ TILDEN 
Fla. Keds Bulletin No. 9 
a j If you are ambitious to become a champion, 
: to play just good tennis, or only to “talk a 
16 good game,” you'll want the newest Keds 
Saif Bulletin—“Tennis, as taught by Bill Tilden” 
; —just published by Keds Sports Department, 
Tate. | United States Rubber Company. 
D.C. | This Keds Bulletin is fully illustrated and 
packed with highly readable information on 
Wok g all the fundamental skills of tennis. 
H. S, | The “stroboscopic” light photograph re- 
produced here, shows the continuous path of 
ward the racquet from start to finish of the stroke. 
ville, co . Is it a Forehand Drive? A Backhand Drive? 
as A Service Stroke? Or What? 
otal oN For your free copy of the Keds Bulletin 
that gives the answer, fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 
arter, 
acher, 
“Sa 
mixed : Ke Ke IS 
y emelmber \CEQS’ / 
Lee a 
, Los Remember how sure-footed you used to be wearing Keds—how much they 
per. helped you avoid slips and falls—how their flexibility gave full play to 
ee every foot muscle—how comfortable you were because of their scientific 
“ — ee ; “foot development” Jast—how your toes and heels 
Boy: ‘ de were protected from bruising jolts and jars by 
reach- = , the Keds “cushion of.comfort” insole? All the 
materials and skill-of-the-makers that once went 
- into your Keds still continue to go to the men 
; . 4 of our armed forces. But soon they'll come back 
Fast ‘ . ; to you—better Keds—improved by the lessons 
Jeorge hac ow we’ve learned from footwear that has been 
= : undergoing the toughest use in the world! 
vilkret, 
Teach- 
<< 17, a : ‘ ®© S08 SPOIL ONPT, tied Mates Rehber Co. 
» a7 AF ‘ . ‘ venue, New York 20, New York 
Calif, i % f % 8 S” a S.Pat. Of. 
4 + &» Bw j j Ac Please send me a copy of Keds Sports Department 
er, 16, a aes ) Bulletin #9, “TENNIS, as taught by BILL TILDEN.“ 
= The ais of Champions we 
a Serving Through Science a ia 
. H. S. City. 
ITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY s228=:5* 
Fetler, New YORK 20, N.Y. 
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‘KY together, now!” 


Young voices, fresh and natural, 
making the oid songs live again 
—here’s harmony for you! 


Young people like these: have 
been singing together, playing 
together, working together for 
years. And that’s one good rea- 
son why they fit so well into the 
teamwork of American life. 


Workers lent their skill to pro- 


The interlocking American system of a - 
production is built on just such team- _— helped design it, explored its body, developed its restful seats, ducing it. My toe 
work. Your own General Motors car metals, developed its motors, arranged healthful ventilation. And f bers ei = thes Spe- 
is a good example. No single person raised its power. Specialists in made it a thing of beauty, too—inside ee cehdieiis w Lng oma 
springing smoothed its_ ride, for every single operation. 


added to your ease. 


Engineers and research men Expert designers patterned its steel 


master-minded it. 


No one knows what the homes, cars 
Gerators of the future will 
- But if we profit by the 
This system of teamwork proved itself ©xperience of the Past, and hold 

‘in peacetime, and proved itself again in to the Principles that d 
Many businesses, large and small, mines and farms, war. Now it shapes a flood of products America great, we made 
provided the basic materiall, accessories and parts. for Victory. And it is bound to shape count the ¥etrs yo hae fairly 
Hundreds of companies contributed their best. the future to new and better forms. : + aaa ad as our 
° " most pro- 


GenERALMorors =| F225 


“VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS” 
MAKE Victory COMPLETE 


CHEVROLET + PON . . . . Y BY FISHER 
TIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FIS BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 





HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 
and fill it. 





HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 
‘30 «300 


Entirely by Mail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 

ON YOUR —1 Ke 
A Wk y 
ALONES 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 


NO PAYMENTS untit octoser! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
tate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 


If 
it you et gb ED BY AND 





MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
EST. 1905 Dept.54F Sioux City 2, lows 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 


by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
Teachers. 
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Off the Press 


Greece, compiled by K. Gibberd, Brit- 
ish Survey Handbooks, No. 3 ( Macmillan, 
$1). Accurate background of life, tradi- 
tions, ideas; effect of enemy occupation. 


Careers in Business for Women, by D. 
Smedley and L. Robinson ( Dutton, $2.75). 
Discusses opportunities created by war, 
outlook for women, success qualifications 
from office girl to office manager. 


Competitive Debate, by G. M. Musgrave 
(Wilson, $1.25). Handy, complete, brief 
guide for debaters, coaches, and judges. 


Canada and Her Story, by M. G. Bonner 
(Knopf, $2). Simple, up-to-date account 
of history geography, every-day life, with 
photographs, table of events, maps. 


The Technique of Building Personal 
Leadership, by D. A. Laird (Whittlesey, 
$2). Inside story of business leaders, told 
by psychologist of wide, practical experi- 
ence as industrial consultant. 


Heath has brought out a fourth Edition 
of Tressler’s English in Action (Years 9 
and 10, $1.28 each; 11 and 12, $1.36 
each). Revisions based on suggestions of 
teacher-users. New emphasis on newspaper 
reading, logical thinking, reporting, etc. 


Social Work Year Book, R. H. Kurtz, 
editor (Russell Sage Foundation, $3.25). 
Directory of 472 national agencies. Pur- 
poses and record of organized activities. 


New Art Education, by E. Elise Ruffini 
and Harriet Knapp. A unified and simpli- 
fied art course in separate booklets, Grades 
1-9 (American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, $3.60 for set). Full pages of diagrams 
and drawings, and a minimum of words 
opening up possibilities of expression and 
enjoyment. Creative activity in every me- 
dium linked to daily experience and prac- 
tical purposes. Three Teacher's Manuals, 
30c each. 


Planning for American Youth, pamphlet 
summary of Education for All American 
Youth, Educational Policies Commission of 
N. E. A., 25c. 


Fun and Popularity Through Music, a 
free, illustrated pamphlet distributed by 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


Public Debt and Taxation in the Postwar 
World, by W. Withers (pamphlet), League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112: E. 19th St., 
N. Y. 3, N. Y., 15c. 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 640 
titles from years 1823-1945, Syracuse Pub- 
lic Library, Syracuse, N. Y., 40c a copy. 

The First Round, by Joseph Gaer ( Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). The story of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences, E. Krug and G. 
L. Anderson, editors (Nat. Council for So- 
cial Studies, $2.00, paperbound; $2.30, 
cloth). Practical classroom techniques and 
wide variety of educational materials. 


Dr. Paul S. Amidon, former Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Minneapolis, is acting 











Editorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just off the 
press—is available FREE OF 
CHARGE to all teacher-subscribers 
to Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the Editorial 
Policy of Scholastic Magazines, 
prepared by Editor-in-Chief Ken- 
neth M. Gould, with a foreword 
by Publisher Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, when re- 
questing Editorial Credo, use the 
coupon below. Paste on a penny 
postcard, and be sure to give the 
address to which it is to be sent 
— your home or school address. 


FREE 
Bibliographies 





For class use 


Helpful bibliographies pub- 
lished for teachers’ use by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for timely study of: 
United Nations 
Canada 
Brazil 
Great Britain 
France 


American Literature 


Southwest 
Mid-Atlantic States 
The South 

The Middle-West 
Pacific Northwest 
These So gg Se ogg bibliographies list valuable 


articles, pamphlets 
and sources of additional materials. 





Clip and Mail This Coupon for Free Copies 
So a ew oe ee oe eee 
Teachers Service Bureau TE 5-21-45 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Please send me 
220 East 42nd Street FREE Bibliogra- 
New York 17, N. Y. phies on: 


Southwest 

New England 
CL) Mid-Atlantic States 
() The South 
LC) The Middle-West 
CL) Pacific Northwest 


(C Please send me, without cost or obligation 
on my part, one copy of Editorial Credo. 


(] Great Britain 
) France 


Name 
School 
Address 
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THIS 1S NO. 16: 
LAST ISSUE 
OF THE TERM 


WISHES 
WERE H ORSES 


we 


We'd‘ ride along on the assurance that there will be a 
sufficient supply of paper to provide every teacher with 
all the copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES she will need 
next term. 


Though the war in Europe is won, there is no prospect now 
for an increase in W.P.B. paper quotas within the next six 
months. 


By making your reservation for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
now, you will receive improved service in deliveries of the 
September issues of the magazines. 


Your copies of Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World 
Week will be in your classroom when you need them. No 
waiting. 


Use the special reply postcard inserted with this issue or 
the coupon below. You have, as always, the privilege of 
revising your order after ascertaining your exact needs 
next Fall. Not until then do we send you a bill. 


Please reserve 


____ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Combined Edition 
____ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Social Studies Edition 
____ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC English Class Edition 
____ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC _ 35¢ 
WORLD WEEK A5¢ 


starting with the first September issue. This is with the 
understanding that | may change my order any time 
within 3 weeks after receipt of first issue in the Fall. 


. .65¢ 
50c 
50c 


eeeeveaeeeeee 


These are the bulk classroom rates for one semester—16 issues from Sep- 
tember through January. Teachers Edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 or more copies. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 


copies of: 


PRIORITY RESERVATION for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


as educational consultant for General Mills 
Inc., 400 Fourth St. South, Minneapolj 

15, Minn., which is issuing varied free ma. 
terials on nutrition. Pamphlets: A Nutrition” 
Guide; Story of the Cereal Grains; Soybeang 

in American Industry. Charts: Vitamin and= 
Mineral Education, Model Mill Chart, 
Write for complete list of publications. « i 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswog 5 
Ave., Chicago 40, Hll., issues 16 colored 
wall charts, Our Democracy, tracing” 
growth, leadexship, federal services, finan 
obligations, opportunities, place in the 
world. Write for prices and description: ; 

Schools at War, April, 1945, gives many 
suggestions for supporting Seventh War 
Loan Drive, plans to encourage Stamp and 
Bond buying during the summer vacation, 


AH books or pamphlets mentioned | 
above may be ordered through Scholas. 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bure: tS. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covéring the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If — 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Addre st | 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Summer Conferences 


A College for United Youth has been 
organized .in connection with the Junior 
Statesmen of America, to draw together 
representative. young leaders in round 
table discussions and link them by corre- 
spondence coutses with world leaders. For 
information write E. A. Rogers, President, 
College of United Youth, Los Gatos, Calif: 


The School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pa., will hold a Conference 
on Reading Instruction, June 26-29. Write 
for information. 


The American University of Washington 
will conduct an Institute on the Position of 
the U. S. in World Affairs, June 11-July 27. 
For information, write Walter E. Myer, 
Director, 1901 F St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


FREE INDEX SERVICE 


Owing to limited space, Scholastic 
Publications have eliminated for the 
present the semester indexes formerly 
printed and bound with the Teacher 
Edition of the last issue in May. Instead, 
a much more comprehensive printed 
index has been prepared for the current 
volumes of Senior Scholastic, World 


Week, and Junior Scholastic, It is avail 
able on request to all teacher and li 
brarian subscribers. Just jot your name 
and address on a penny postcard, say 
“I want the spring index to (name of 
publication),” and mail it to Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Paste on Penny Postcard or use 
the postage-free order card. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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